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This strange cousin of squir- 
rels and other rodents is also 






called the “whistler” because 





his bark sounds much like a 
whistle. While there are 
marmots in Europe, Asia, and 
North America, the hoary 







marmot is to be found only 





in the western mountainlands 
of our continent, 






His principal enemy is the 





eagle and his whistle comes 





to good use in warning other 





marmots of the approach of 





their foe. 





The hoary marmot does 





not. as do some of the other 





members of the family, sleep 





throughout the entire winter. 





Marmots are small, plump, 





and have long, bushy tails. 





In contrast to some other 






members of the rodent fam- 





ily. they do not have cheek 





pout hes. 





Othe marmots are the 





\lpine marmot, and the red 





marmot. 
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You need a little box to hold jacks, tiny sea shells, colored 
pebbles and other small treasures, so let’s make one. It’s 
easy if you take a 9-inch square of stiff white paper, then 

rk off nine 3-inch squares. Cut along heavy lines, and 
lecorate squares marked A, C, G and I in bright colors. 
. 


Now fold A and G under D and paste together. Next fold 


C and I under F and paste together. 


Cra\ ola Wax Crayons are permanent, W terproc ie will not 
bend in your hand, nor r ib ff. lf your dealer cannot 


supply you, send 35c in stamps ( t coms) to 


BINNEY & SMITH CO.., 41 £. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Please mention Junior ARTS AND ACTIVITIES when writing to advertisers. 





SAFETY AND THE HOARY MARMOT 









COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


40 years of successful training in Piano, Violin, 
Cornet, Trumpet. Saxophone. Clarinet, Guitar, Man- 
dolin—Voice, Ear Training and Sight Singing, 
Choral Conducting, Public School Music—History of 
Music, Harmony, Advanced Composition, Arranging. 
The only home study school teaching all courses 
leading to degree, Bachelor of Music. 

MAIL COUPON NOW 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Suite U!23. 1525 E. 53rd St., Chicago 15. Ilinois 
Send catalogue and illustrated lesson for 

course. 

Name 
Street 
City, State 
Give Experience Age 








TRIPLE PROTECTION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


MODERN 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


The Travelers Companies 
The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford @ Connecticut 











by Emilie N. Utteg 
Suitable for any elementary grade. May be adapted to 
fit any number of characters. Uses well-known songs. 
Get copies for each member of the class. Save time 
and expense of mimeographing. 
Sold only in multiples of 20. 20 copies 50c 
(Cash or stamps must accompany orders ef $1.00 or less.) 


MORGAN - DILLON & CO. 
4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 




















Ready to Use - Master Copies 
HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 


New Low Cost 3-in-i Editions 


(Reading, English, 
and Arithmetic) 


A New, Revised Edition 
IN AN ORD 
KITCHEN OVER 


Now your students can make lovely, permanent 
pottery easily and inexpensively! Do your ; 


: All — Basic Subjects ? =” ply Bagge mete 4 camel a . 
Seok ” a hare Ray L M decorated with SERAMO ENAMEL. 6 a 
H Book. Nearly 100 full page ‘ red, yollew, blue, green, black, white. 1 

. betties, 15e each. 


H units of effective Work- 
FAVOR, RUHL & CO 


a book exercises, usable 
m@ with any text or program by 
DEPT. J, 425 80. WABASH AVE., CHICAG 


for your particular grade. Emma Bauer Golden 
(All Grades 1 thru 6) 


Order These Workbooks To-day! 








In response to continued, enthusiastic 


-Complete with full directions and free 
teachers keys. Price only $1.75 per grade. 
In ordering specify grade. 


demands from teachers everywhere, we 
are proud to announce publication of 
a thoroughly revised edition of this 


FOLK DOLL CUTOUTS 
EDUCATIONAL — FUN 


Set No. 1—Dolls of the World includes dolls 
in costumes characteristic of Alaska, Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia, England, France, Germany, 
Greece, Holland, Ireland, Italy, Jerusalem, , 
Mexico, Norway, Philippines, Poland, Portu- 
gal, Scotland, Sweden, and Wales. ‘ 
Set No. 2—Dolly Hobby includes those of } 
Africa, Armenia, Bulgaria, Canada, Egypt, 
Esthonia, Finland, Guatemala, Hawaii, Hun- ‘ 
gary, Japan, Mexico, Morocco, Romania, Ser- 
1 bia, Switzerland, Tuscarora Indian, United 
No kindergarten, however un- | Cowboy, United States Hickory-nut 


usual the circumstances, can fail to oy. 
Each only $1.00 postpaid | 


benefit if the teacher uses The Kinder- 
For Use With These Dolls A 


garten curriculum. 
Only $1.50 Postpaid HANDBOOK OF COSTUME 
DESIGN 


Note: Send your orders early. We have 
Handbook No. 3 complements Dolls of the 
1 


immensely popular book. 
NEW LOW COST OUTLINE MAPS 


[necrocnarm | Order Today! Post Paid 
HECTOGRAPH 


NUTLINE MAPS) only Soc 
D “Oo | 





The Kindergarten Curriculum contains 
suggestions for activities, sources of 
materials, methods of procedures, an 
outline of goals to be attained. 


Set of 16 maps consistirg PRACTICAL HELPS. The material in 


of United States, Groups i t i i J 
of States, North, South, able. Mo "kis racers elias 


and Central America, Mex- 
ico, Alaska, Canada, Asia, 
Europe, Australis, Africa. 


Size 7x10 inches. 
Send for. Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School Publishing @o 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 





quantities of back orders to fill and this 
edition is limited. World 


~~. nl ad Dolly ‘d 
ch only postpai 
MORGAN-DILLON & CO. ORDER TODAY FROM 

4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, IL 


Morgan-Dillon & Co. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. » 
































Classroom Activities Accent ARTS & CRAFTS 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the modern magazine language activities, citizenship and democracy. 


for modern progressive teachers. It contains concrete 
ideas, projects, plans, usable helps for every class- 
room situation. Each activity, craft project, and = 
is especially designed with active teachers in mind. . 
All aaned east We proved usable before being ac- desk for daily use. Send your order today. 
cepted for publication in Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. If your subscription for Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
Practical suggestions and MOTIVATING MATERIAL expires this month or next month, be sure to renew 
for social studies, arithmetic, spelling, nature study, promptly. 


SAVE MONEY SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 


Order other magazines with Junior ARTS & AC- : 
TIVITIES. Below are some special combinations Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES ONew 6 Renewal 
4616 N. Clark St, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


from which you will want to select magazines to hel 
oa ae a. coming semester. ’ of C) Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 1 | 
year (10 consecutive issues beginning with the 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES..........$3.00 current number), $3.00. (Add 25c per year for 
The Grade Teacher Mee , Canadian subscriptions; 50c for those from other 


Combination Price foreign countries.) 


1] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 2 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES..........$3, years (20 consecutive issues beginning with the 
The Instructor 


current number), $5.00. (See note above.) 
Combination Price 


3. (1 Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES in 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES..........$3. 
3 


If this is not YOUR PERSONAL copy, read it very 
carefully. Then decide if you can afford to be with- 
out each month’s Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES on your 


combination with 
American Childhood .............. 
Combination Price $5.50 


Note: Because of current difficulties, please allow from 3 to 4 
weeks from the time you send your order for the receipt of the 
first copy of Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. Renew premptly to avoid 
a@ lapse in your subscription. 





[] This order totals $ 


which I am enclosing. 
[) This order totals $ 


I shall remit 
































“RECREATION 
WHILE 
ON THE MEND" 


In this guide for leaders 
who work with sick peo- 
ple, either at home or in 
hospitals and similar insti- 
tutions, are to be found 
many types of recreation 
activities in which the 
ill and convalescent can 
take part. 


There are suggestions 
for social recreation, 
music, dramatics for fun, 
arts and crafts, hobbies, 
active games, and gar- 
dening outdoors and in. 
One of the most helpful 
sections is that which sug- 
gests how activities may 
be enjoyed with safety to 
the patient taking part in 
them. Leadership, too, so 
important in any discus- 
sion of recreation activi- 
ties, comes in for its share 
of attention. 


Price $1.25 


NATIONAL 
RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 


315 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 























Dear Editor: 

Will you please send us names and 
information concerning good books on 
the following subjects: (1) paper cut- 
ting and folding suitable for grades 3-6; 
(2) clay modeling as adapted to ele- 
mentary schools; (3) teaching design 


—surface 
schools. 
We shall appreciate whatever you 
can do for us in this matter. 
Yours truly, 
V.L.K., Kansas supervisor of art 


We have replied directly to Miss K., 
but, because of the broad interest of 
her request, we believe that it might 
be well to reprint the list here. 

Paper Cutting and Folding: Fun With 
Paper Folding by W. D. Murray (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., New York, $1.50) ; 
With Scissors and Paste by L. M. Wil- 
helm (The Macmillan Co., New York, 
($1.75); Free-Hand Paper Cutting by 
Cornelia Carter (McKnight and Mc- 
Knight, Bloomington, Ill, $1.00). 

Clay Modeling: Arts and Crafts by 
Marguerite Ickes (see above)—one sec- 
tion on pottery, pages 255-272; Fun 
With Clay by Joseph Leeming (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, $2.00) ; 
Playing With Clay by 1. W. Wheeler 
(The Macmillan Co., New York, $1.50). 

Teaching Design: Method for Cre- 
ative Design by Adolfo Best-Maugard 
(Alfred A. Knopf, New York, $2.50) ; 
Drawing for Beginners by Dorothy 
Furniss (Bridgman, $1.50); What to 
Draw and How to Draw by E. G. Lutz 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, $1.75). 


Dear Editor: 
Do you have any material about 


puppets, puppet making, and puppet 
stages? 


especially—in elementary 


Sincerely, 
P.M.S., Nebraska teacher 


Our latest material on puppets is 
contained in the article in our No- 
vember, 1944, issue (“How to Make 
Rag-Doll Marionettes” by Barbara A. 
Hicks) which you no doubt missed. We 
have sent you tear sheets of this article 
and we hope that you find them helpful. 

Standard books on puppeteering are 
good things to have at hand and we 
suggest the following: How to Make 
Marionettes and Marionettes, Easy to 
Make! Fun to Use! by E. F. Ackley. 
The former is published by Grosset & 
Dunlap; the latter by Stokes. Alice 
M. Hoben’s Beginner’s Puppet Book 
(Noble and Noble) is also excellent. 

















Companion Books | 


for 


Classroom 
Activities 


Our Good Neighbors 


(revised edition) 
Our United States 


Two handy, classroom books 
of practical social studies ma- 
terial for every elementary 
teacher. Both contain study out- 
lines by Ann Oberhauser, editor 
of Junior ARTS & ACTIVI- 
TIES, plus projects, arts, and 
crafts motivating the studies and 
correlating each subject of the 
curriculum into unified, mean- 
ingful units of activity. 


Each book is a useful source 
of reference data, original ideas 
and plans. Profusely illustrated. 


Our Good Neighbors (revised 
edition) contains material on 
Canada, Mexico, all the South 
American republics. 


Our United States contains 
material on Alaska, District of 
Columbia, California, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Washington (state), and Wis- 


consin. 


BOTH FOR ONLY $1.00 
postpaid 


Individual copies 60c each postpaid 
ORDER TODAY FROM 


Junior ARTS 
& ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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NEVER A DOLL MOMENT 
IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


when you use 


MORGAN-DILLON 
HECTOGRAPH WORK- 
BOOKS & UNIT 
MATERIAL 


Any subject can be presented 
in a manner that will challenge 
the interest of your class. Read- 
ing, Arithmetic, Language, Social 
Studies — we have them all — in 
carefully planned and graded 
hectograph duplicating work- 
books. Every sheet is guaranteed 
to produce 50 to 100 satisfactory 
copies on any gelatin duplicator. 

ACTIVITIES that your pupils 
will enjoy: cutting, coloring, 
matching, pasting. TEST and RE- 
VIEW PAGES that will enable you 
to check your pupils’ progress 
and understanding of the subject 
in hand. 




















MODERN, ECONOMICAL 
SEATWORE 
DESIGNED FOR UP-TO-DATE. 
STREAMLINED CLASSROOMS 


More than fifty titles available. 
Note the partial list below; order 
the workbooks that fit in with your 
course of study. If you don’t see 
what you want—send for free cir- 
culars giving complete list of our 
publications. 


HEGTOGRAPH DUPLICATING SEATWORK 
A.B.C. PRE-PRIMER ....ccccccccccccccese $1.25 
READING BOOKS: ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th grades 


(Specify grade), each 
PHONICS & READING BOOK (1A-2B zo. -$1.00 
masts KEYS TO PHONICS (3A, 4th, 5B com- 


Beem eee eee eeeeeeeeee 


grades (Specify ome each 
FIRST LESSONS IN WRITTEN oe (2nd 
or 3rd grade level) 


UNIT ACTIVITIES 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES, Primary.............. $1.00 
MY HEALTH BOOK (2nd or 3rd Fe level) . .$1.25 
oe x? —— IN PICTUR 


eee weer geese eeenee 


SE NEE his thnbbinncarensiscrsvec: $1.00 
My sunt "ON HOLLAND (2nd or ard ate 0 
CHINA. (Sud or’ Bra’ grade Vere) 22222222222 /3L00 
MY INDIAN BOOK (2nd or 3rd grade level) . . .$1.00 
ESKIMO LAND (2nd or Srd grade level) ...... 


grade level) $1 
wy OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBOR (4th me 
SWEDEN, NORWAY & DENMARK (4th grade) .$1.00 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND & WALES (4th-5th 
2 SRR er errs. 1, 
MY ESKIMO BOOK (4th to 6th grade level) ..$1.25 
OVER LAND & SEA (Begin. Geog.) (4th grade) . oy 00 
HECTOMAPS (4th to 6th grade level)........ 1.00 
WINGS OVER U.S.A. (5th grade level)........ sioo 


Order from 


MORGAN - DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 




















USING PROJECT 
MATERIAL 


A word to teachers who like to use 
the project pages of Junior Arts and 
Activities for hectographing. Of course, 
all such material must be traced and 
we make a special effort on such pages 
to keep the outlines clean and definite. 
However, we should like to suggest 
that if a particular design has some 
light lines in it—lines which will be 
of no use in the hectograph copy— 
they may be easily omitted. The same 
holds true where there are black areas. 
We use lines and solid blacks some- 
times to give the page a more attractive 
appearance in the magazines. But, 
since these are not necessary in hecto- 
graphing, teachers should omit them 
from their stencils. 

2 

The seatwork designs on page 9 illus- 
trate our point. They may be hecto- 
graphed for coloring by the children. 
You will notice that this seatwork is 
designed for language drill. Other words 
and sentences (illustrations, too) may 
be substituted. Those given here are 
merely suggestive. 

& 

Notice the “Picture Project” on page 
12. This idea may be used with any 
activity in progress in the classroom. 
The children will like the three-dimen- 
sional quality of their work and the 
finished pictures may be used for gifts 
or room decorations. 

eS 

Use the map of Massachusetts, page 
18, as the central illustration on a 
large display. Around it place pictures 
(cutouts or original sketches) of as 
many of the historical points of inter- 
est as possible. Use black ribbon or 
yarn to indicate their position on the 
map. Connect the picture with the 
city. 

e 

“The Alphabet Man,” page 19, is 
an excellent read-aloud story. It is more 
than that, however, the design idea pre- 
sented is simple enough for even the 
youngest children (outside the kinder- 
garten) and possessed of enough va- 
riety to stimulate older boys and girls. 
In addition to letters of the alphabet, 
numbers may be used. 

‘e 


> 


The outlines of penguins, page 21, 
used in the direction game may also be 
traced by teachers, hectographed, and 
treated in a variety of ways: 

(Continued on page 46) 


to make 














Fall Time Is Farm Lite Study 
Time — make it exciting with 


Farm Life Posters 


designed by Helen Strimple 


The Farmer inthe Dell 


FARM LIFE POSTERS 





— realistic rural outline scenes to be 
converted into finished pictures by your 
pupils with crayons or water colors. The 
completed project is a decorative class- 
room frieze of permanent inspiration and 
lasting beauty. 

The series provides a full semester's 
work in art and correlated subjects. Each 
set of posters includes a booklet of lesson 
plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, 
miscellaneous activities — a significant, 
well-rounded social study of an important 
phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and 
BOOKLET ... Only 60e 


12” by 36” outlines—for individual seat- 
work or a class project—make a frieze 12 


feet long. Booklet of color instructions and 
correlation plans with each set. 


The Modern Magazine for Progressive 
Teaching in Grades I to IV: 


American Caeieneed 





comes to you regularly with an abundance 
of 

— Seasonal art work; simple science; 
nutrition units; nature stories and proj- 
ects; purposeful seatwork; today’s social 
studies; music; tested schoolroom helps; a 
complete, well-rounded program for daily 
use and ready reference. 


— That is why — 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


is the choice of primary teachers 


everywhere. 
$3.00 a year — $5.00 two years 
With FARM LIFE POSTERS.............. $3.35 


With Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES... 5.50 


Milton Bradley Company 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
New York: 200 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Avenue 
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= the Editor’ Desh ca 


At the time we write this New Year 
greeting to all our friends, it appears 
that V-E Day will surely fall in 1945. 
_— ——— Of course, some leaders have pre- 
S=—_ — dicted that this long-awaited event 
SS — may possibly occur before January 1. 
So, we shall not prognosticate al-. 
though we profoundly hope that by 
the time you read this, the Victory in 
Europe will have been won. 
Speaking of predictions brings to 
mind the fact that many educators are 
in the habit of forecasting the future of 
children and planning their curricula 
around an ephemeral supposition. 
For example, most children will, say 
some, undoubtedly become workers, 
artisans, and the like. In their jobs 
they will have little use for higher 
mathematics, a study of Milton's Areopagitica, or the elements of Latin grammar. It 
is more fitting, they continue, to teach children those things which they will find 
most useful. And so it would appear on the surface. 

And yet, who can say that Johnny Jones, whose father is a miner and whose 
grandfather was a miner, might not have in him the making of a fine doctor, 
lawyer, man of letters. It has happened before. It may occur in this case. Indeed, 
we know one young man who had decided very early to become an architect; 
yet, when he reached manhood, he chose to become a doctor thus necessitating a 
very considerable reversal in the type of studies he assumed. 

But what, you ask, has all this to do with the elementary teacher? After all, 
Milton is not usually a subject for study in even the upper grades. True enough, 
but what all of us are likely to overlook at times is that the foundation for all later 
thought processes is being laid in the elementary grades. Upper-grade teachers 
know from experience that the child who has not a good foundation in reading 
and number work will do very poorly or will need a great deal of extra help in 
order to do the work required of him. High-school and college instructors find the 
same thing, much enlarged, true in the case of students who have not been 
properly prepared. 

We should like to submit the proposition that the most important things — 
academically — which a teacher in the elementary grades can instill into her 
pupils are these: a firm foundation in fundamentals, an ability to think (in the upper 
grades children should be able to consider some of the simpler abstractions), 
tenacity to carry through a subject which entails learning tedious and uninterest- 
ing data before the whole may be realized and enjoyed, and a consciousness that 
everything they learn no matter how seemingly unrelated will be useful to them in 
later life if only to increase their own pleasure. 

As a postscript, the ideas contained on this page each month are ideas which 
we put forth for you to think about. 

bili 
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Winter Play 


The winter wind whistled, then cried with a shout, 
“Come! Come, little snowflakes! You must tumble out 
Of downy cloud-beds. Be nimble! Be quick! 


A town wants a blanket that's fluffy and thick!” 


The sleepy flakes yawned and fluttered themselves, 
Then merrily danced with the magic of elves. 
“Hurray!” they laughed softly. “We're glad for this call; 


The summer was dreary with no play at all!” 


The wind filled his cheeks and puff-puff he went, 
And each waiting snowflake was suddenly sent 
Ker-flopping about right-side-up, up-side-down, 


Until they arrived in the shivering town. 


With wild-whirling singing of snippity-snip, 
And tippity-tappity-zippity-zip 
They finished their blanket in less than a day, 


And never was ever a blanket so gay! 


The town sighed contentedly, “Thank you, dear snow. 
The things that I care for are warm now, I know.” 
“You're welcome, we're sure!"’—the snowflakes were gay 


Because they had pleased the town with their play. 


—Bertha R. Hudelson 
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KEEPING WARM IN WINTER 


INTRODUCTION 

Snowy days, overshoes and warm 
coats, not-so-warm houses—all the ad- 
juncts of a wartime winter will un- 
doubtedly be mentioned in many class 
discussion periods. These related but 
scattered topics can be pulled together 
by the alert teacher and, under her 
skillful guidance, a stimulating unit of 
definite educative values will result. 

Because of children’s natural inter- 
est in nature—which should be fostered 
—the subject of how animals keep warm 
in winter can very easily be developed. 


TEACHER’S OBJECTIVES 

(1) To make a current topic of conver- 
sation productive of meaningful results. 
(2) To develop an interesting vehicle 
for learning situations. 

(3) By engaging in various activities 
to increase manual dexterity, creative 
thinking, and individual initiative on 
the part of the pupils. 

(4) To promote appreciation for those 
who provide us with food, clothing, 
and shelter. 

(5) To bring about a consciousness of 
democratic living which may be in- 
creased and broadened in future years. 


CHILDREN’S OBJECTIVES 

(1) To enjoy the season of winter 
more fully (although children will 
probably not express it in those terms). 
(2) To make things. 

(3) To tell about their winter ex- 
periences, 

(4) To learn how other people keep 
warm in winter. 


DEVELOPMENT 

This unit will be divided into three 
parts so that teachers may choose 
the one most nearly suited to her needs 
and the children’s abilities. The first 
unit will deal with the child’s own 
environment—how he keeps warm in 
winter and who contributes to that. 
The second will deal with the problems 
of other people in different environ- 
ments. The third will be a kind of in- 
troduction to nature’s part and man’s 
adaptation of nature’s means to keep 
warm in winter. Teachers are urged 


A SEASONAL UNIT DESIGNED FOR USE 
IN ANY OF THE PRIMARY GRADES 


not to use this outline as a be-all-and- 
end-all but to see in it (a) things they 
can use directly, (b) things that may 
be adapted to their needs, and (c) 
things that they should add from their 
own store of information and initiative. 


They should also observe that part of - 


the material in the first unit may be 
used in both the second and third. This 
unit can be a pleasurable, profitable 
experience only when teachers and 
pupils work to make it so. 


FIRST YEAR—HOW WE KEEP 
WARM IN WINTER 

First discussions should bring out 
such questions as: What do we do in 
winter that we do not do in summer? 
What do we wear in winter that we do 
not wear in summer? What, if anything, 
do we eat in winter that we do not 
eat in summer? What is different 
about our houses in winter? 

The answers to these questions 
should be listed on the blackboard and 
used by the teacher as language cor- 
relations. The children note new words, 
illustrate them, and make their own 
charts thus correlating art. 

Next, the class will want to plan 
activities for the unit. Inasmuch as 
there have probably been programs 
during December, these will not appeal 
to children at this time. Excursions 
are very profitable, however, and can 
be arranged without too much trouble. 
An inspection of the school building 
could be first. 

Things to look for and discuss dur- 
ing the excursion: 

(1) Storm windows—their 
sition and purpose. 

(2) Weather stripping. 
(3) Heating plants—fuels used, how 
tended, etc. 

If there are conveniently located 
dwellings in which different types of 
heating are used (fireplaces, stoves of 
various sorts, etc.), the children may 
enjoy visiting them and comparing 
them with the heating plant of the 
school. 

Naturally, these excursions are for 
the purpose of acquainting children 
with different types of heating equip- 


compo- 


ment, those who care for it, and 
general features. By no means are they 
to be construed as scientific investi- 
gations except in the most general way. 
Teachers and other adults should reply 
intelligently to children’s questions but 
not force upon them material and facts 
for which they are not mentally 
prepared. 

The subject of clothing to keep warm 
in winter next occupies the attention 
of the class. After discussion of the 
different types of clothing, samples of 
materials used in making winter cloth- 
ing should be brought into the class- 
room. The plants and animals from 
which these samples are made should 
be discussed. Pictures of sheep, cot- 
ton plants, rubber trees, etc., can be 
used to good purpose. Also, the use 
of the wool on the sheep may be 
brought out. 

The final section of the unit is that 
of foods. Children, in talking about 
this phase of the subject, will point 
out that they drink more hot chocolate 
and cocoa in winter; that they like 
other warm foods. A wise teacher will 
bring in the health angle which is re- 
sistance to diseases prevalent in 
wintertime. 


SECOND YEAR—HOW OTHER 
CHILDREN KEEP WARM IN WINTER 
If the class has engaged in other 
social studies units, they may choose 
several social types about whom they 
have studied. They may discuss how 
these types adjust themselves to their 
environment in the subject under con- 
sideration. For example, the follow- 
ing topics may be enlarged upon: 
(1) Do these particular groups have 
different homes in summer and in 
winter? 
(2) If not, how do they keep their 
homes warm in winter? 
(3) What types of clothing are worn 
by these people? 
(4) What are the differences be- 




















tween them and ourselves? 

This ldst point calls for a type of 
critical thinking for which certain 
classes may not yet be ready. In that 
case, this point may easily be omitted.) 

It is .easy to observe that these 
discussions need special social types 
around which to build the unit. We 
suggest the following as both diverse 
and possessed of interesting qualities: 
Eskimos, Dutch children, those from 
Scandinavian countries, the Indians of 
our Eastern woodlands. Below: are 
brief descriptions of these types 
which may form the basis for the 
teacher’s preparation and _ children’s 
investigations. 

Eskimos live in snow houses during 
the winter and in sod houses during 
the summer. In winter they wear fur 
parkas, mukluks, and mittens. Their 
food consists of blubber and meat from 
animals in the winter, while at other 
times of the year they may have berries 
and such growing things as the far 
north affords. 

Dutch children do not live in differ- 
ent types of houses during the winter. 
Their stoves are very interesting, how- 
ever, as are their beds piled high with 
comforts and blankets for warmth. 

Scandinavian children dress very 
warmly in the cold winter. Their 
houses are protected from the cold by 
having layers of straw placed around 
them. When they ride in sleighs they 
are covered with many fur blankets. 
The winter sports (skiing, etc.) help 
keep them warm. 

American Indians of the eastern 
woodlands live in different homes in 
the wintertime. These are the long 
houses in which several families live. 
They are made of bark and have fires 
inside. These Indians dress more 
warmly in winter than in summer. 
Teachers might bring out the fact that 
because of wearing snowshoes they 
are able to move more quickly over 
the snow and thus help to keep them- 
selves warm. 

As can be seen from these small 
points, there is great opportunity here 
for all sorts of correlations: art, 
language, geography, health, nature, 
etc. Notice the project pages in con- 
nection with this unit. Let the class 
discuss how they may be adapted for 
their particular needs. The making 
of a notebook will be particularly de- 
sirable and will be attractive because 
of the various types of people who are 
included in it. 

Incidentally, for the research con- 
nected with this unit, teachers will 
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find many stories ideally suited to the 
purpose. Some of these will be listed 
at the end of this article and others 
may be found in school and public 
libraries and by consulting state read- 
ing circle lists. 


THIRD YEAR—HOW ANIMALS 
KEEP WARM IN WINTER 

First, discussions of the material 
suggested in the first year unit are in 
order. Then, if the class wishes, may 
follow a consideration of the items 
under the second year above. But the 
greater part of the unit will be con- 
cerned with how animals keep warm 
in winter. Below is a list of the ways 
in which animals keep warm, together 
with the types of animals who use the 
specific method. 
(1) By eating a good deal, acquiring 
layers of fat, and then hibernating in 
dark, warm dens. 

(a) Chipmunks 


(b) Skunks 
(c) Squirrels 
(d) Bears 


(e) Woodchucks 

(f) Raccoons 

The first three mentioned do not 
sleep as long or as soundly as others. 
They may awaken on warmer days dur- 
ing the winter. 
(2) By growing heavy coats of fur. 

(a) Sheep 

(b) Other fur-bearing animals 
(3) By going to warmer climates. 

(b) Birds (not all) 
(4) By burying themselves deep in 
the earth. 

(a) Turtles 

(b) Frogs and toads 


(c) Snakes 
(5) By building snug, warm winter 
homes. 


(a) Muskrats 

(b) Beavers 

After these facts have been vitalized 
by reading, sketching, writing of stories, 
etc., the children will want to consider 
the fact that nature has marvelously 
provided means for animals to keep 
warm just as she has given man the 
ingenuity to overcome his environment. 
This concept need not be dwelt upon 
at length, but the children at this age 
are old enough to begin to have this 
understanding. 

In connection with this unit, chil- 
dren may model animals in their win- 
ter homes, make dioramas showing 
the animals, use various media to 
illustrate the data, read stories about 
animals in wintertime, etc. There are 


many possible correlations: health, 





safety, art, language, geography, and 

others. 

CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 
Each of the three groups will have 

different aims and different ideas about 
a culminating activity. Perhaps the 
first group will want to plan a winter 
party in which, by means of games, 
they will demonstrate all the things 
they have learned. There are many 
rhythms on this theme which will be 
fun for the children to do. The sec- 
ond group might wish to have a parade 
of the social types in which each rep- 
resentative gathers all the knowledge he 
can (with the help of a group assigned 
to him) and present it in monologue or 
dialogue form. The third group may 
invite some person (such as a rep- 
resentative from state or national de- 
partments of agriculture — county 
agents and the like) to discuss how 
animals of their vicinity keep warm 
in winter. 

As a final word, the unit ideas pre- 
sented here are not intended to be a 
great, time-absorbing activity. However, 
because of the lag in interest noted after 
the holidays and because, with Febru- 
ary, a month for instituting new units 
is in order; we have suggested this as 
a means to bridge the gap in interest 
by making use of a topic vital to the 
children at this time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Stories for Children 

E-Tooka-Shoo, the Cold Little Eskimo 
Boy by Richard Witt 
1941). Grade 2. 

Katy and the Big Snow by Virginia Lee 
Burton (Houghton Mifflin, 1943). 
Grade 1. 

Little Indian by Mabel S. G. LaRue 
(Macmillan, 1930). Grade 2. 

Mild Animals by Julius King (Grosset 
and Dunlap. 1936). Grade 3. 

Our Little Friends of the Netherlands 
by Frances Carpenter 
Book, 1935). Grade 3. 

Out of Doors in Winter by Clarence 


(Messner, 


(American 


J. Hylander (Macmillan, 1942). 
Grade 3. 
Storv Book of Things We Use; 


Houses, Clothes, Food, Transportation 
by M. and M. Petersham (Winston, 
1933). May be too difficult for chil- 
dren to read but contains valuable 
data and illustrations. An advanced 
grade 3 might read it. 

The Little Igloo by L. and J, Beim 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1941). Grade 2. 
The Snow House by Marian Johnston 

(E. P. Dutton, 1940). Grade 1. 
Winterbound by Margery Bianco (Vik- 
ing Press, 1936). Grade 3. 
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In winter 


the furnace keeps our homes warm. 





On cold days we wear heavy clothes. 
These children are wearing 
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We wear mittens and overshoes 


to keep warm and well. 
Is this girl wearing mittens ? 
who iS wearing overshoes ? 





Color the picture as you wish. 








This is a picture of a wu .. Color the boy's. suit blue. 
Color the furnace black. Color the girls suit red. 
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Coal is used in furnaces +o hel 
Some people have storm windows Keep uS warm in. winter. 
to keep out the cold. Here is a pile of : 
Are there any storm windows here? {What color do you think the 
Color the picture as you wish. coal should be ? 
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Sometimes we have fires in 
Fire places during the winter. 
Have you a fireplace at home ? 
Color the fire yellow and red. 
Color the rest as you wish. 
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Cupbo ard 
beds for 
extra warmth, 
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Sod roof on homes serves @s 
Insulation against the cold, 














Scandinavian Girl 
wearing woolen garments trimmed 
with Sheep fur. Boots are 

for heavy Snows. 
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Rye bread baked in thin 
disKs with center holes 
for hanging. 


Large Cheese 
made of goat's 
milk, a main 
item of diet. 


KEEPING WARM in the FAR NORTH and 
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. NORTH AMERIC A The illustrations on these two pages are designed 
in for use with the unit, “Keeping Warm in Winter.” 


During the course of this unit the children will 
gy 


want to make notebooks, individual pictures, sand 
tables, and the like. The material on these two 
pages is designed to help them. Teachers are urged 
An Eskimo /gle0 
made of ice 
blocks, 





to supplement these pictures with others from cur- 
rent periodicals and books, 

If, for example, the children decide to make an 
Eskimo sand table, clay models of Eskimo children 
similar to the one shown on this page should be 
made. The winter igloo, the animals of the Arctic 
regions from which the Eskimos obtain their food, 
and possibly Eskimo dogs should be included in 
the sand table. These items, however, should be 
added as the children learn from the unit content, 
from stories, and from other research how they 
are used to help the Eskimos keep warm in winter. 

Incidentally, the picture project shown on page 
12 can be arranged with the material from these 
two pages. Thus, the children may illustrate a 
Scandinavian background and use the figure of the 
girl or the house as the foreground pictures. 








An Eskimo 8o0y 
clothed in skins 
of Arctic 
ahima/s. 


Walrus ‘and 
whale, items of 
food, Blubber is 
also used to 
grease the face 
against cold, 
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The brick apartment 
building used ih most 
cities of the Y.S. has 
central heating, 


The winter show suit worn by lit#4le 
irls in the ¥Y.S. is @q combination of 
Scandinavian and Eskitno costumes. 
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up tall figures. 
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MUSIC — THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 


A COMPLETE UNIT ADAPTABLE TO UPPER GRADES 


INTRODUCTION 

Music is the ONE language which 
bears no discrimination for any. It is a 
possible and spontaneous form of 
speech. Every human being is a 
philosopher of sorts, and music is an 
essential vehicle of his philosophy. It 
expresses that for which the tongue can 
find no adequate definition, but which 
the inner being searches for and in- 
creasingly comprehends. It is MUSIC 
that unites the entire world with a mutual 
understanding. 

Not only will this unit result in 
factual and cultural gains; it will also 
afford the pupils unlimited opportun- 
ities for spiritual and cultural critical 
thinking. 

HISTORY 


The first public use of music by every 
people has been in religious rites and 
ceremonies. The music of the Hebrew 
worship was of an elaborate character, 
and was probably derived from Egypt. 
It appears that the Greeks also drew 
on the Egyptian priests for their ideas 
of music. The Greeks were acquainted 
with harmony in the technical and 
musical sense of the word. The notes 
“ABCDEFG,” produced by touching 
the white keys of the pianoforte formed 
the common Greek scale. This arrange- 
ment was copied from the keys of 
organs, which were derived by us from 
the Romans through the Greeks, and 
by the Greeks and Romans from ancient 
Egypt. The Romans derived all their 
public music from the Etruscans and 
the art was for a long time confined 
to sacred uses. St. Ambrose, Archbishop 
of Milan in 374, was the father of music 
of the Western Church. He not only 
composed and adapted music to the 
different portions of church service, but 
determined the musical idiom in which 
it was to be cast by choosing a set of 
simple scales from the complicated 
Greek system. 

In the year 1580, a group of ama- 
teurs from Florence, including Galileo 
(father of the great astronomer), formed 
a society promoting a closer union of 
poetry and music. The new school of 
modern musical practice is said to have 


By NETTA DRESSER 


DEMONSTRATION AND CONSULTANT TEACHER 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


had its earliest origin here with 
Carissimi, the great master of the sacred 
cantata. At this time, we find better 
methods of the fingering of the keyed 
instruments, and of bowing stringed 
instruments, mechanical improvement 
of instruments and, above all, the in- 
troduction of thé art of singing. 


OBJECTIVES 


1. To develop a keen sense for 
aesthetics in every sense of the word. 
2. To learn to love and appreciate 
good music. 

3. To realize that it takes a great 
man to be a composer; strong minds 
run deep and depth in music is not 
craftiness. 

4. To stimulate an interest for more 
and better music. 

5. To respect that which constitutes a 
great musician. 

6. To develop good listening habits 
at musical and other forms of aesthetic 
offerings. 

7. To create interest in one’s local 
musical activities. 

8. To take advantage of 
talents. 


STIMULATION AND APPROACH 


There are various ways of launching 
this activity. Following are a few sug- 
gestions which with careful guidance 
will bring forth creative, interesting, 
and stimulating discussion. 

1. An informal English discussion 
about the different kinds of languages 
of the world. What are some unusual 
kinds of languages? Are all languages 
only by means of the tongue? Which 
language is understvod by all nations 


one’s 


without translation? Why? What is 
music? 
2. Through this exciting, sharing 


discussion between children and teacher 
(very little teacher—only to help direct 
ideas and help keep them together) the 
unit will be born. All this tends to 
unify the class in a democratic atmos- 
phere in sharing opinions and ideas. 
The study is going to be what the pupils 
choose, a creation of their own. A great 
willingness to share and set up the out- 
line will be the happy result. 


DEVELOPMENT 

Music is the language of the soul 
stirring the emotions to their greatest 
heights. The melody may bring intense 
emotional exultation (Schubert’s “Un- 
finished Symphony,” born out of pain 
and suffering) ; the listening with won- 
der and admiration to the marvelous 
technical perfection of Johann S. Bach 
(upon whose foundation the whole 
structure of modern music rests se- 
curely) ; or notes that express the blend- 
ing of poetry and art, bringing joy and 
hope—the message of courage (Mozart’s 
“Symphony No. 40 in G Minor,” the 
result of desperation and poverty). 

Discussing these and mentioning 
some of the greatest composers, will 
arouse a great interest and desire in the 
pupils to want to make this study a great 
success (excellent systematic training 
and constructive thinking.) The chil- 
dren will realize that the unit will be 
complete only by first outlining it. The 
pupils may add to the following: (1) 
composers, (2) musical instruments, (3) 
uses of music. (Because lack of space 
prevents from listing composers and 
instruments, we refer you to Junior Arts 
and Activities, February, 1943. If you 
request it, we shall be glad to send 
you a list of the composers and their 
dates.) The uses of music include cere- 
monials, communication, religion, fes- 
tivals, etc. 


ORGANIZATION 
1. The outline is the result of each 
child contributing from his own ex- 
periences or sources of information: 
parent interviews, radio listening, ref- 
erence materials,: library books, maga- 
zines, musical friends, etc. 
2. Groups of children form committees 
headed by chairmen of their choosing 
as they divide the outline of the unit 
through the selection of the various 
topics that particularly interest them. 
Thus each child becomes responsible 
for a number of oral and written 
English reports. 
3. Pupils bring in books, library 
books, newspaper clippings, magazines, 
and illustrative materials as well as the 
(Continued on page 42) 
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CALENDARS 


By JEROME LEAVITT 


Very appropriate and simple articles for the 
new year are calendar backs or stands and desk 
accessories. These calendars can be made by boys 
or girls in the lower grades and are constructed 
from scrap wood or salvaged wooden boxes. Desk 
accessories are generally made by older children. 

Project No. 1—To make the calendar back shown 
in Fig. (1), use a board 4” x 6” x8”. Drill 2%” 
holes at the top for use in hanging. Sandpaper 
and paint a neutral color. Tack or glue a small 
monthly leaf calendar to the bottom of the back. 
Next paint an original picture on the face of the 
calendar back. 

Project No. 2—This desk calendar stand is handy 
in that it can be used for any size card calendar. 

For this desk calendar stand, cut a piece of wood 
4%" x 4” x 6” for the upright piece and a piece 
4" x 4” x 4” for the bottom. Cut a slot across the 
base with a saw 4” from the end. This slot is for 
keeping the calendar card from falling off. Plane a 
little off the bottom end of the back so that it tips 
away from the user thereby forming a rest so that 











3 ma the calendar will not have a tendency to fall for- 

> ward. Fasten the upright to the base just behind 
4 = - . : the saw cut. Sandpaper and finish as desired. 

(2 y pee a es Ss ee 6 > Project No. 3—This pencil and ink tray is made 
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from one piece of wood and is finished to match the 
calendar back. 

The original size of the block of wood is 14%" x 
41%,” x 8”. Cut a bevel on one edge 114” back on 
the top. Then carve in 2 grooves with a 14” gouge 
to hold the pencils or pens. Chisel out 2 2” squares 
4” from the edge of the tray and 4” deep. Next 
chisel out the center box 2” x 1%”. Position this 
Y4” from the other boxes. Instead of cutting this 
out square, round out the bottom with a gouge and 
make it 14” deep. This will make a compartment 
for paper clips and erasers. 
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PROGRESS IN MASSACHUSETTS 


In planning an intensive study of the 
state of Massachusetts, there are many 
areas for creative activity. Massachusetts 
has interesting geography; therefore 
map making is in order. There are 
diverse agricultural and industrial ac- 
tivities; leading to movies, notebooks, 
and illustrations. An abundance of his- 
torical and literary data will attract 
children whose enthusiasms might not 
be captured by other categories. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE STATE 
I. Situation—one of the New England 
States 
A. The Atlantic Ocean 
B. Western mountains—the 
shire Hills 
II. Islands included in its territory 
A. Martha’s Vineyard 
B. Nantucket 
C. Smaller islands 
III. Geographical features 
A. Mountains 
B. Connecticut River and valley 
C. Cape Cod 
IV. Coast line 
A. Excellent harbors 


AGRICULTURE 
I. Most farming land rather poor 
A. Rocky 
B. Poor growing conditions 
C. Exception 
1. Connecticut valley 
II. Agricultural crops 


Berk- 


A. Fruits 
1. Apples 
2. Cranberries 
3. Others 


B. Vegetables 
1. Potatoes 
2. Onions 
3. Others 
C. Other crops 
1. Oats 
2. Hay 
3. Tobacco 
III. Agricultural industries 
A. Dairying 
INDUSTRIES 
I. Fishing 
The most important fishing is for 
cod but other fish are caught off the 
Massachusetts coast and many towns 
owe their importance to the fishing 
industry. Notably these include Glou- 


A UNIT FOR THE UPPER GRADES 


cester and Boston. 
II. Quarrying 
The only minerals of commercial 
value found in Massachusetts are var- 
ious types of granite and limestone. 
III. Commerce 
Massachusetts has 
great trading state. 
IV. Manufacturing 
It is in manufacturing that Massa- 
chusetts really excels at the present 
time. Below are only some of the 
things for which it is famous. 


always been a 


A. Textiles 

B. Shoes 

C. Tools 

D. Printing and publishing 

E. Watches 

F. Other precision instruments 


HISTORY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
I. Colonization 
A. The Plymouth colony 
1. Mayflower Compact 
B. Massachusetts Bay colony 
1. Town Meetings 
II. Colonial period 
A. Both colonies unified. 
B. Maine included in Massachusetts 
territory. 
C. Massachusetts’ part in the French 
and Indian War. 
1. Raided Acadia 
2. Attempt to capture Quebec 
3. Capture of Louisburg 

III. Pre-Revolutionary period 

A. Dissatisfaction with mother 

country 

1. James Otis spoke against writs 
of assistance—search warrants. 

2. Samuel Adams — organized 
Committees of Correspondence 

3. Boston Massacre 

4. Boston Tea Party 

5. Lexington and Concord 

6. Bunker Hill 
IV. Revolutionary War 

A. Washington took command of 
continental forces at Cambridge. 

B. Massachusetts contributed many 
men and much money to the cause of 
freedom. 

C. War moved away from Massa- 
chusetts. 

V. A part of the United States 
A. Maine became a state in 1819. 


B. Much interest in the abolition 
movement. 


LITERARY IMPORTANCE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
I. Widespread interest in cultural ac- 
complishments among all the people. 
A. Development of great univer- 
sities 
B. Widespread distribution of | li- 
braries 
C. Indiviuals who were great 
Longfellow 
Whittier 
Lowell 
Hawthorne 
Emerson 
Holmes 
. Louisa Mae Alcott 
This list could be greatly enlarged. 


CORRELATIONS 
I. Social studies 

A. Trace the development of demo- 

cratic government in Massachusetts. 
1. The Mayflower Compact 
2. Town Meetings 
3. Governor’s council 

B. What changes in occupation have 
taken place through the years? 

1. Whaling no longer important. 
2. More industries—list them. 

C. Are the people of Massachusetts 

all descendants from those early settlers? 
1. Note various racial groups 

which have settled there. 

II. Language activities. 

A. Write stories and poems, cap- 
tions, and descriptions of illustrations. 

B. Read some of the work of 
the great literary representatives of 
Massachusetts. 

C. Make a vocabulary chart of new 
words learned during the unit. 

iI. Art 

A. Make 
learned. 

B. Make slide sequences to illustrate 
various occupations and industries (see 
page 17). 

C. Make a Hall of Fame including 
famous people from Massachusetts. Add 
this to notebook material. (See page 16.) 
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MASSACHUSETTS HALL OF FAME 
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Since Massachusetts has given the nation so 

many people distinguished in statesmanship, litera- 
ture, theology, and other fields of endeavor, it is 
fitting that during the study of this state mention 
be made of them in a special way. We have de- 
vised this Hall of Fame project to help pupils 
— visualize these individuals and their work. 
- The Hall of Fame may be a movie or a display 
chart with a slot or slots for the insertion of the 
pictures. In addition to the portraits of individual 
notables, pictures of their homes and places asso- 
ciated with them should be included. These may 
be obtained from magazines, books, and sometimes 
newspapers. 

As an example, a picture of John Adams might 
be accompanied by illustrations of activities during 
the Revolutionary War in addition to those of his 
home and other distinguished members of his 
family. That of Daniel Webster might be accom- 
George Bancroft Paul Revere panied by a picture of the National Capitol as it 

appeared in his day. 
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This idea may be worked out for any of the 
natural resources, industries, or occupations char- 
acteristic of Massachusetts. We have chosen the 
fishing industry for illustration because it is one 
of the most historic as well as important. 


The class will want to have a large poster board 
erected in some prominent place in the classroom. 
This board will have slots of suitable size so that 
sheets of paper 814” x 11” or 9” x 12” may be 
inserted. 

Next the group working on a particular industry 
(in this case fishing) will collect or draw suitable 
pictures to describe it. For example, a picture of 
the cod; the type of boats, how the fish are obtained, 
several illustrations of curing processes and so on, 
marketing, and finally the product used in daily 
life (here fishballs as a food) should be obtained. 
Each group will prepare these in sequence and 
will also prepare suitable material for a little talk 
about the pictures. 
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FISHING DISPLAY CHART 
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THE ALPHABET MAN 


“What shall I use to make some de- 
signs?” asked Betty. “Miss Huston, 
our art teacher, wants us to see if we 
can make our own designs and bring 
them to school.” 

“How about flowers or leaves?” 
asked Paul, her cousin, who was spend- 
ing Saturday at Betty’s home. 

“Everyone will do that!” 

Betty made marks of all kinds on a 
clean sheet of paper. She wished she 
could think of something different. 

Paul looked at the marks. Then he 
exclaimed, “I know! Go to the Alphabet 
Man!” 

Paul was five years older than Betty 
and knew a lot about printing and 
printing presses, so Betty asked, “Will 
he help me?” 

Paul laughed mischievously. “He’s 
the man who furnishes the letters for 
alphabet soup, for building blocks, and 
for printing presses.” 

“Where does he live?” 

Paul laughed. “Haven’t you seen him, 
Betty? He goes parading around with 
a robe all covered with letters!” 

Then Betty laughed, too. “I suppose 
the Alphabet Man is like Santa Claus. 
Does he live at the North Pole? Or did 
he really invent the alphabet?” 

“No, the Phoenicians invented the 
oldest alphabet that we know about,” 
Paul explained. 

“I thought the Chinese did,” said 
Betty. 

“They had symbols for words, and 
the Egyptians did too, along with 
‘picture’ writing.” 

“Anyway the Greeks had an alpha- 
bet,” said Betty, “because I’ve seen the 
queer letters on pins that college people 
wear.” 

“Yes,” Paul replied. “Alpha and 
beta which means ‘A’ and ‘B’ in Greek, 
gave us the word, ‘alphabet.’ ” 

Paul made some queer marks on 
Betty’s paper. 

“How may I get some designs from 
the Alphabet Man, Paul?” Betty asked. 
“Or were you just pretending?” 

“Well, out of twenty-six letters in our 
modern alphabet you ought to get 
some ideas for designs,” Paul said. 
“Some of the printed alphabet letters 
have already been used.” 


AN ACTION STORY 
FOR ALL GRADES 


By MARION BROWNFIELD 


He drew a row of X’s and then Betty 
drew a line above and below them. See 
Fig. (1). 

“Why, that looks like a lattice!” 

Paul drew some Z’s in another straight 
line. See Fig. (2). 

“That looks like an Indian trim- 
ming!” Betty exclaimed. 

“Yes. You might print all the let- 
ters of the alphabet and see what de- 
sign you can make out of each letter! 
As for me, I must go and study now!” 

Betty started printing A, B, C, D, E, 
F. The first letter that seemed easy 
to make a design out of was the letter 
C. Betty tried at first to draw a line 
of C’s. Then she put them back to 
back; she thought the drawing teacher 
might like that. Yet it looked a little like 
X’s. So she tried again. She used the 
letter L in two positions. See Fig. (3). 

Next she tried printing V’s in a row, 
but these looked something like W’s. 
Taking a clean piece of paper, she tried 
printing W’s a different way, the mid- 
dle parts shorter than the two sides. 


See Fig. (4). Paul liked these when 
she showed them to him. But Betty liked 
her long-stemmed Y pattern. See 
Fig. (5). 

Miss Huston told Betty, when she 
brought her designs to school, that the 
Y pattern would make a nice border. 

“But why don’t you try two letters 
of the alphabet put together, Betty?” 

This time Betty made V and O into 
a line. Then she tried Z and O. See 
Fig. (6). Still another combination she 
tried was P upside down connected 
to P upright. See Fig. (7). 

“That design would look 
colored!” Miss Huston said. 

Then all the other children in the 
room said, “We'd like to make some 
alphabet designs to color!” 

And so they did. 

Why don’t you try making some 
alphabet designs? You can plan them 
first on paper. Then you can burn them 
on leather or wood, or embroider them 
with yarn on bags or pillows. You may 
also paint or crayon them on cardboard 
boxes or calendars. 
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CHILD’S PURPOSE IN THE UNIT 
I. To find out these things about the 


penguin: 


A. What it looks like 

B. Where it lives 

C. Its food 

D. Its use to man 

E. Its odd and unusual character- 
istics. 


TEACHER'S PURPOSE IN THE UNIT 
I. To help the children solve their 
problem of finding out about the life 
history of the penguin through guid- 
ance into worth-while channels of en- 
deavor. 

II. To have the children gain from 
their reading and activities the infor- 
mation necessary to solve their problem. 

A. Knowledge and appreciation of 
penguin life. 

B. Geographical conception of the 
homeland of the penguin and its rela- 
tionship to our geographical location. 

C. Knowledge of climatic conditions 
in the penguin country. 

III. To stimulate the children’s enjoy- 
ment of reading about these unusual 
and interesting animals, 

IV. To help the children develop effi- 
cient work and study habits. 


APPROACH 


When the children came to the sec- 
tion about penguins in their basic 
reader, the pictures of these peculiar 
animals fascinated them. They asked 
many questions: What is this funny 
animal? Where does he live? What 
does he eat? Can he fly? Can he swim? 
With such an avalanche of questions, 
the children initiated their own penguin 
unii, 


DEVELOPMENT 


As these questions arose, I took this 
opportunity to build up a background 
and readiness for the penguin unit. 
Since the vocabulary in the necessary 
reading was new and somewhat foreign 
to the class, I built up a penguin vocabu- 
lary by contextual means, such as: 

I. Showing penguin pictures and locat- 
ing new words in the captions under the 
pictures. 

II. Playing a direction game with rep- 
licas of penguin figures. See page 21. 
III. Informal discussion of penguins 
seen in zoos, picture shows, etc. 
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A PENGUIN UNIT 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


By MARIAN K. WHITE 


I put experience sentences on the 
board. “John saw a penguin in the zoo.” 
“Mary thought the penguin had very 
funny feet.” “Sue saw a picture of a 
penguim with a fish in its mouth.” 

IV. Using maps to locate the penguin 
country. 


After I had developed a readiness to 
read and had introduced the new words 
in contextual setting, I let the class read 
the first story to find the solution to 
their first question: What is a penguin? 
As time permitted, day by day, the 
group read the rest of the penguin 
stories in the basic reader, We Grow Up 
(Macmillan). Each story answered one 
or more of their original questions. 


Some of the more intelligent pupils 
were not satisfied with the meager in- 
formation gained from these stories. 
They wanted to know much more about 
the penguin. With the help of a library 
committee, I located all the material 
in the library. In one corner of the 
room, the room arrangement committee 
created a “penguin nook.” Here they 
put penguin pictures, stories, riddles 
and poems. 

The reading of the books and stories 
in the “penguin nook” stimulated the 
class to make the penguins in their 


natural setting on the sand table. This 
activity involved: 


I. Planning and distribution of various 
jobs. 


II. Getting white sand and other ma- 
terials. 


A. Led to finding out why the sand 


is white. 
III. Clay modeling and painting of 
penguins. 

A. Learning about pints, quarts, 
and gallons of paint. 


B. Reading directions to mix the 
paint and clay. 


C. Figuring the cost of the paint. 
D. Reading and writing of figures. 


IV. Making: an experience story to 
tell the story of their penguin land for 
visitors to read. 


V. Manuscript writing of the story and 
other necessary labeling. 


VI. Learning to spell a few words 
needed in the story. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES OF THE UNIT 
I. Making a movie showing the life 
history of the penguin. 
II. Making and illustrating a book 
about penguins to give to the library. 
III. Telling the life story of the pen- 
guin to another group of children. 
IV. Making a penguin newspaper on 
the board. 
V. Making penguin riddles and guess- 
ing them. 
CULMINATION 

When the penguin story was finished, 
the children held a “penguin open 
house.” They displayed their penguin 
sand table, told the life history of the 
penguin, showed their movie, and read 
some of the penguin stories. Their 
parents and friends were visitors. 


TEACHER’S EVALUATION AND 
CHECKING OF OBJECTIVES 

My first step in the evaluation was 
to check my unit with this definition 
of a unit to see if I had had a real unit 
or just a group of correlated activities: 
“A unit of work is a series of child 
activities organized around some prob- 
lem or theme of his own interest which 
draws upon several different tools or 
subject fields as needed in furthering 
the activities involved.”* 

Finally, I checked to see if I had 
accomplished the objectives I had set up 
at the beginning of the unit. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Stories for the Children to Read 
Cates, Huber, and Peardon: “What 
Is a Penguin?” “How Penguins Swim,” 
“Nests on Land,” “Baby Penguins” in 
We Grow Up (Macmillan). 
Books for the Children to Read 
Colby, Carolyn: Penny Penguin 
(Grosset) . 
Davis, Alice: Peter Penguin (Put- 
nam). 
Flack, Marjorie: Willy-Nilly (Mac- 
millan). 
Thomas, Dorothy: Humpty Hobble, 
The Adventurous Penguin (Macrae). 
Tompkins, Jane: The Penguin Twins 
(Stokes). 
For the Teacher 
Barton, T. F.: “The Penguin and 
the Ostrich,” The Journal of Geography, 
May, 1939 (excellent pictures) . 


*Dr. Nila B, Smith, University of Southern 
California. 
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This penguin is standing straight. 





This penguin is sitting on a nest. 


This game, described in the accompanying unit, com- 
bines art, language, reading, and writing. 

Using these illustrations (or others similar to these), 
the pupils draw pictures of penguins in different posi- 
tions, Each penguin is placed on a separate card or 
sheet of paper. They should be large enough for easy 
identification and may be colored or not as the children 
decide. 

Then slips of paper containing one sentence each and 
that sentence describing a particular penguin picture are 
placed in a box or other receptacle. The children may 
manuscript the sentences themselves or the teacher may 
do this (in case the children are in the kindergarten or 
first grade). 

Each child picks out a sentence, reads it, and chooses 
the penguin picture which it describes. You will note 
that the penguin pictures on this page are accompanied 
by appropriate descriptive sentences. 






This penguin is looking back. 


PENGUIN DIRECTION GAME 





This penguin is bending over. 





This is a round baby penguin. 


This penguin is walking. 
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A PENGUIN BANK 











A bank made from 


a round box or 
can. 





Since January is the month in which Thrift Week is 
observed, what could be more appropriate during a 
penguin unit this month than using these interesting birds 
to’ make a bank. 

First there is the round bank (shown at the bottom left 
on this page). To make this draw two penguins bill to 


S bill as shown below. These should be a little taller than 
Rr, the anticipated height of the bank. They need not be 





drawn on heavy cardboard; any paper which is sturdy 
but pliable enough to, be bent easily should be used. 
Remember that the bills should not be cut apart nor 
should the base. Note the illustration below. Any round 
box or can may be used. Spread the penguin figures apart 
and paste them to the box in such a way that they protrude 
slightly as shown in the picture at the bottom left. 

The square bank uses figures just like those for the 
round one except that they are pasted onto two sides of 
the box. 








The wing s 
may be Separate 
pieces folded 
and glued at Cut the Penguin 
the +top. Silhouette from a 





folded card. 

















A square box A single figure 
used for the may be glued to 
banK with figure the bank. 


glued +o a corner. 
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Necklace 


These colorful and attractive hearts were made before the war by 
the peasants of Czechoslovakia and exported to New York where they 
found a ready market. They are worn as dress or coat ornaments. 
Often they are worn in clusters of two, three, and even four. A single 
heart may be strung on a fine chain which is worn around the neck. 
Small beads to match a color in the heart make an attractive chain 
for the heart. 

These hearts are easily made, though it takes time to make them 
perfectly. Boys and girls in the upper grades take great delight in 
working with this craft unit. A handmade gift is often more appre- 
ciated. These are excellent to have as emergency gifts. 

The hearts are made of wood. The three-ply wood is desirable but 
any scrap of one-fourth inch, light-colored wood that is large enough 
may, serve as the base. 


STEPS IN MAKING A HEART ORNAMENT 

First draw an outline of the heart on the one-fourth inch board 
with’ a lead pencil. 

Cut this heart out with a jigsaw. Saw just outside of the pencil 
line. , 

With sandpaper make the heart smooth and as perfect as possible. 
It is desirable to have two grades of sandpaper—a fine one and one 
of medium coarseness. 

Use the coarser sandpaper first. Finish with the fine one so the 
heart is perfectly smooth. 

The hole in the top is made with a small gimlet. Drill carefully 
so the wood does not splinter. 

Now the heart is ready for the color decoration. 

The designs may be lightly sketched in with a lead pencil. 

Use tempera paint, powder paint, or paint with an oil base for 
decorating. 

Be careful that the colors do not run. Let one color dry before 
another is applied. 

The color on the circles, large and small, the squares and possibly 
other designs may be stamped on with a wooden “die” made the 
correct size. 

The circles of any size can be cut from a pen holder. See that the 
circle for the “die” is large enough. If too large, just sandpaper it 
down to the proper size. 

The edges, leaves and stems are easily painted on with a small 
brush which has a sharp point. 

The last step: after the paint is perfectly dry varnish the hearts 
with colorless varnish and let dry. 

The designs on these hearts are authentic Czechoslovakian motifs. 

If it is found too difficult to make the hole at the top of the heart, 
use a short loop made of thread. Fasten this loop onto the heart 
with tape such as mending tissue or adhesive tape. Gummed rein- 
forcements could be used, too, for fastening a loop. 

If the hole is drilled, small strings of beads are easily made and 
are artistic with the clusters of hearts. 

Make the strings of beads different lengths as shown in the 
illustration at the top of the page. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN CRAFT 


By GRACE A. RANDALL 
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TEACHING MUSIC 


IN THE GRADES 


THE FREEDOMS LIVE FOREVER—PAGEANT 


By LOUISE B. W. WOEPPEL 
SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC 
RALSTON, NEBRASKA 


PRELUDE 
Piano Introduction. “Reveille 
NARRATOR: 

Since mankind’s first creation came, 
When Adam and Eve shared its rosy 

glow, 

Men have worshipped freedom’s flame, 

Have bartered gold to help it grow. 


1 


In ancient Athens of the Golden Age 
This flame of Democracy appeared. 
In the Roman Forum, the plebians’ rage 

Produced wise laws, that all men 


feared. 
Staunch English hearts demanded their 
rights, 
And ‘the Magna Carta answered their 
pleas. 


Beneath the yoke of tyrannic might 
The French revolted, and ended 


false ease. 


The Puritans, irked with religious 
restraint, © 
Sought solace and succor in a 
foreign land. 
Oh, the flame of freedom burned feeble 
and faint, 
As America welcomed that small 
Pilgrim band! 


Liberty’s flame found many a tongue 
To unleash against old England’s 
oppression, 
When America, the courageous and 
young, 
Taught her mother land a much- 
needed lesson. 
When our Constitution did appear, 
It added, to express the citizens’ voice, 
The Bill of Rights, whose meaning is 
clear, 
Whose rules have made all freemen 
rejoice. 


Each epoch has witnessed the fire 

Of man’s freedom rekindled again, 
As humanity voiced its ire 

Against the assaults of brutal men. 


*To facilitate location of numbers used, the 
musical and speech numbers have been listed 
separately in the bibliography at the end of 
the pageant. 
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Today, this torch again leaps high 
Along a hundred battlefields! 
There’s a flame behind each sigh; 
There’s a light that never yields. 
Beneath the warrior’s uniform 
Beats the will to raise on high 
Smothered Liberty, free from harm, 
Her torch aglow, in the flaming sky. 


PART ONE: FREEDOM OF SPEECH 
Piano Prelude: Any March by J. P. 


Sousa’. 
NARRATOR: 
Freedom of Speech is a gift 
From the God Who lets us speak. 
It narrows the mysterious rift 
That separates the strong from the 
weak, 
It gives solace to aid the weary, 
And urges them on to each task. 

It brightens the day that is dreary, 
And replaces Sorrow’s dark mask. 
It brings to the young all the learning 

That the centuries have to offer; 
Such treasures it gives to the yearning 
No king’s ransom could equal its 
proffer! 
Whether one speak on one’s home, 
Or converse with a friend, within 
reach, 
Or print facts to the public unknown, 
Free men crave Freedom of Speech! 


Down through the ages resound words, 

Said by brave souls without fear; 
Their thoughts have wings like birds, 

And in Time’s firmament reappear. 

Voices of Fearless Men (speech 
solos each of which is preceded by a 
short piano excerpt): 

Greece: Play an ascending and 
descending scale in D minor, with one 
hand, slowly. 

SOLO: 

In ancient Athens, Demosthenes, a 
Greek orator, warned his countrymen 
against a dictator, King Philip of 
Macedon. In one of his Philippics, Dem- 
osthenes said, “O Athenians! Let us 
prepare for our own defense, provide 
ourselves with ships, money and troops, 





for surely, though all other people con- 
sented to be slaves, we at least ought 
to struggle for freedom.” 

Rome: Play a drum roll, beginning 
with second line C in the bass clef. 
Begin and end softly, gradually chang- 
ing from soft to loud, then loud to soft, 
to suggest marching soldiers. 

SOLO: 

An early Roman senator, Cicero, also 
spoke boldly against some would-be 
dictators. Said he: “The distinguish- 
ing property of man is to search for 
and to follow after truth . . . To this 
passion for discovering truth is added 
a desire to direct; for a mind well- 
formed by nature is unwilling to obey 
any man but him who lays down rules 
and instructions to it, or who, for the 
general advantage, exercises equitable 
and lawful government.” 

“Yankee Doodle” (chorus). 

SOLO: 

Our own Patrick Henry spoke im- 
mortal words that roused the colonists: 
“Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as 
to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? Forbid it,-Almighty God! 
I know not what course others may take, 
but as for me, give me liberty or give 
me death!” 

“America” (first few phrases) . 

SOLO: 

Thomas Jefferson, revered as the 
writer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, summarized those ideas in this 
statement: “The God Who gave us life, 
gave us liberty at the same time.” 

“Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
(chorus). 

SOLO: 

The great emancipator, Abraham 
Lincoln, spoke words limned with fire, 
when he said: “Let us have faith that 
right makes right and in that faith, let 
us to the end, dare to do our duty as we 
understand it.” 

“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean” 
(chorus). 


SOLO: 
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A great American statesman, Daniel 
Webster, gave this warning: “God grants 
liberty only to those who love it, and 
are always ready to guard and defend 
Se 

“America, 
phrases). 

SOLO: 

Samuel Gompers, one-time head of 
organized labor in the United States, 
has expressed the emigrant’s opinion of 
our country thus: “The hopes of the 
world can be expressed in the ideal. . . 
America.” 

“Marching Along Together”* (last 
phrases). 

NARRATOR: 

In no other country have the rights of 
the citizens been more fully realized or 
more jealously guarded than in the 
United States. On the base of the statue 


the Beautiful’” (few 


of Liberty, which stands on Bedloe’s - 


Island at the mouth of the harbor at 
New York, is enscribed a message to all 
the people who enter our country. Let 
us repeat Emma Lazarus’ famous greet- 
ing to emigrants. 

GIRLS’ SPEECH CHOIR: 

Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore, 

Send these, the homeless, tempest- 
tossed to me; 

I lift my head beside the golden 
door. 

NARRATOR: 
Wherever free men may roam, 

The song of their country is dear. 
Tn this land of freedom’s home, 
, Raise your anthem, loud and clear! 


Let those nations in silence attend, 
Whose people by fear are struck 
dumb. 
Tn such hearts an echo may rend 
Freedom’s prison, in better days to 
come! 
“Star Spangled Banner’”® (by chorus, 
two stanzas). 


PART TWO: FREEDOM FROM 
WANT 
Piano Prelude: “Now Thank We All 
Our God” by Cruger.” 
NARRATOR: 
A blessing is Freedom from Want, 
Bestowed by a bountiful God. 
Tt supplies each man from its font 
With gifts of soul and of sod. 


Whatever one lacks for good living, 
Whether fuel, or clothing or food, 

One prays for the spirit of giving, 
That lives in the souls of the good. 


When ignorance blights our days, 
And we hunger for knowledge and 
skill, 
We seek wisdom’s well-worn ways, 
Search for guides of power and 
good-will. 


Whatever one lacks in his heart, 
Whether love, or courage, or cheer, 
One longs for the healing art 
To replenish the scarcity here. 


Freedom from Want is a boon, 
That free men may seek and secure. 
Let each one pray, night and noon, 
That abundance may endure. 


Listen, as down through the ages, 

Humanity lifts its voice, 
In a plea, by both saints and sages, 

In thanksgiving, when hearts may 

rejoice! 

“Sung at Harvest Time” (boys’ 
chorus, two stanzas). 

“A Navajo Rain Song’’** by Natalie 
Curtis (speech choir). 

“Thanksgiving Song’ 
(girls’ chorus, two stanzas). 

“A Prayer of Thanksgiving’’ by 
Ebersole (girls’ speech solo). 

“Russian Harvest Hymn’ 
stanzas, chorus). 

“The Corn Song’® by Whittier 
(speech choir, six stanzas). 

“Come, Ye Thankful People, Come” 


by Elvey '* (chorus, two stanzas). 


PART THREE: FREEDOM FROM 
FEAR 
Piano Prelude: Any American Waltz. 
NARRATOR: 
Continuous fear is a ghost, 
A phantom that walks by day. 
He harms the innocent most, 
But strong men flinch and grow gray 
At the tales of terror he tells; 
The deeds of which he gloats— 
Of frantic, dying yells, 
From anguished, broken throats! 
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To win Freedom from Fear is a battle 
’Gainst foes, tangible and unseen; 
Against rumor and loose tongues’ tattle; 
Against lies and scandal obscene. 


Such warfare is fierce and prolonged, 
For the foe has fiendish skill. 

He delights in hurting the wronged, 
And oppressing the frail and the ill. 


But the victory brings its treasure 
Of good will, peace and content. 

It showers joy without measure, 
And cherishes merriment. 

*These numbers refer to speech selections. 


Oh, the bells in fear-chained steeples 
Never ‘chime a happy song; 

But the carols of cheerful people 
Ring out to the light-hearted throng. 
“A Merry Life” by Denza’ (two-part 

chorus, two stanzas — incidental solos 

if desired). 

“Satisfied” by Haydn" 
chorus, two stanzas). 

“Contentment” by Mozart’ (unison 
chorus, three stanzas). 

NARRATOR: 

More than: gaiety or glee 
Are the rewards of fearless men; 

For hope, and faith, and serenity 
Each night are bestowed again. 


( (boys’ 


And when one’s eyelids close, 

At the end of a peaceful day, 
He welcomes the time for repose, 

And sleeps without fear, alway. 

“Lullaby” by Brahms" (girls’ chorus, 
two stanzas). , 

The Shepherd Psalm 
(speech choir). 

“Evening Prayer” by Humperdinck” 
(girls’ chorus). 


PART FOUR: FREEDOM OF 
RELIGION 

Piano Prelude: ‘“Kamenoi-Ostrow” 
by Rubenstein.” 

NARRATOR: 
Each man harbors in his soul, 

The knowledge of a Power above. 
Man may fear It for Its control 

Or rejoice in Its wisdom and love. 


(XXIII) * 


In Nature, primitive people found Him; 
And slaves sought visions above; 
To one, He spoke from the world 
around him, ‘ 
To another, He gave the pattern of 
love. 


To one man, God is Ruler and King; 
To another, the Prophet of old. 

One greets Him with hosannas that ring; 
Another brings myrrh and gold. 


Listen! The voices of America 
Raise their paen of praise on high; 
Their songs shall fill the heavens 
And re-echo through the sky. 
“Largo” by Handel* (chorus). 
“My Father’s World—and Mine” 
(Anon.)* (speech solo). 
NARRATOR: 
Hark, a message arises 
From a soul of childlike wonder, 
Whose abiding faith surprises 
Learned men, who lack candor. 


To such faith and hope divine 
May all Americans aspire, 


(Continued on page 42) 
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WHAT MAKES THE SNOW 
COME TUMBLING DOWN? 


A NATURE STORY 


By IRENE HOOD 








“I wonder what makes the snow- 
flakes come tumbling down and why 
they don’t break all to pieces when 
they fall so far,” Mary said, frowning as 
she looked out of the window. 

“Let’s have mother tell us all about 
the clouds and the snow and the snow- 
flakes,” John suggested. 

Pulling up the big arm chair in front 
of the window, their mother seated her- 
self beside the children and they listened 
to her story. 

“The clouds we see today, as you have 
seen, are gray all over the sky. They are 
low and beautiful. They are called 
nimbo-stratus clouds. That is a big 
word but when you understand the 
meaning it is easy to remember. 
Stratus means layer. The clouds today 
look like‘ a layer or smooth blanket 
spread all over the sky just like a 
blanket on your bed. Today these clouds 
are made of falling snow but sometimes 
they are made of falling rain. To de- 
scribe the falling rain or snow we put 
the word nimbo before stratus. 

“When are they just called stratus?” 
asked John. 

“Stratus clouds are like the layer 
clouds we had this morning in the 
distance. They were smooth looking 
but if this layer should seem to break 
up and appear lumpy then they have 
another name to describe them. It is 
strato-cumulus. With each change of 
form the clouds have a different name to 
describe them.” 

“How low are these clouds today?” 
asked Mary. 

“These come right down to the 
ground but most clouds are quite high. 
Stratus clouds may get as low as 200 
feet which means less than a_ block 
away from your home. The top of 
nimbo-stratus may be 200 feet but when 
it rains or snows it comes right down 
to the ground. At times the stratus 
cloud may be as high as 5,000 feet or 
a mile away. Most of the time we see 
it at 2,000 feet away which is over 
three blocks way.” 

“We see stratus clouds a lot, don’t 
we?” asked Mary. 


“Yes, the stratus clouds are one of 
the most common of all the clouds. In 
both summer and winter they are made 
up of tiny water drops. These drops 
are too small to fall fast and are too 
small to freeze. When these tiny drops 
grow and unite, they form raindrops 
which fall to earth. If these form in 
wintertime instead of being all water 
drops there are some snow crystals. 
Sometimes then small crystals unite to 
form snowflakes which gather more 
and more crystals until we have large 
snowflakes.” 





QUIZ BASED ON STORY 
You will find me very high in the 
sky. 
It is far below freezing where I 
live. 
I am made of tiny ice crystals. 
Sometimes I look like cobwebs or 
feathers. 
Guess my cloud name. 


You will find-me low in the sky. 

I am easy to see as my color is 
gray. 

I am made of raindrops. 

When it is very dry, you are glad 
to, see me. 

Guess my cloud name. 


I fall to earth during some months 
of the year. 

It is never too cold for me to make 
my appearance. 

I look different than all other mem- 
bers of my family. 

What is my name? 


You will find me in the middle sky. 

I appear bumpy and lumpy. 

My name is something like that of 
another cloud. 

Guess my cloud name. 


Sometimes I come as low as 200 
feet above the earth. 

I am smooth and gray. 

When it rains I come down to the 
ground. 

Guess my cloud name. 











“Mother, you told us where the snow 
comes from,” said Mary, “but you did 
not tell us what makes the snow tumble 
out of a cloud.” 

“One of the most interesting mysteries 
of nature is the tiny delicate snowflake 
which is made into beautiful designs. 
It is so tiny if you want to move it 
you should use a feather because the 
heat of your hand will melt it. Some 
snowflakes may start high aloft as a 
tiny ice needle. They can hardly be seen 
except for their glint in the sunlight as 
they fall to lower regions. These are 
growing centers for the growing snow- 
flakes. Very high in the sky, where 
the temperatures are very cold and 
moisture is scarce, these crystals grow 
slowly and are very simple in form. 

“The snowflakes in the low clouds 
or in front of a storm are more com- 
plex and more beautiful. They are made 
lower in the sky where it is warmer 
and where there is more water in the 
air. 

“The middle clouds have both kinds 
of snowflakes. When the air currents 
are cold and damp enough, they allow 
the snowflakes to reach the ground 
before they melt. It would seem that 
a fairy had made each one, they are se 
beautiful. There are hundreds of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes of snowflakes. 
It is true that you will not see any two 
of them exactly alike. 

“Very high in the sky and made of 
tiny ice crystals because the temperature 
is far below freezing, is a cloud called 
cirrus. Sometimes when too many 
crystals are formed then they fall to 
the earth as fine dry snow. Sometimes 
on a very cold winter night these tiny 
ice crystals form near the ground and 
can be seen falling through the air. Some 
other times the tiny crystals that have 
formed very high, fall through a stratus 
cloud down below. As they fall, they 
build up the large snowflakes that we 
often see in winter.” 

“Is it ever too cold to snow?” asked 
Mary. 

“No, it is never too cold to snow,” 


replied her mother. 
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Young Beethoven practiced 
For long Aours e@ach day. 
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The composer loved Nature 
and wove its sounds into 
Sympho nies. 











WORLD 
CITIZENS 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 


Ludwig van Beethoven, whom many believe to be the greatest of com- 
posers, was born at Bonn in Germany in 1770. When he was a boy, his 
father, also a musician, saw in his son another boy genius such as Mozart 
had been. In order to make the young Beethoven fulfill his dream, he 
forced the boy to practice long hours at both the piano and the violin. 
But Beethoven was a boy just as other boys and he longed sometimes to be 
out of doors instead of practicing. As a matter of fact, Beethoven’s great 
love of nature is reflected in some of the compositions he wrote when he 
became a man. 

So, the young Beethoven practiced diligently and finally went to Vienna, 
which was at that time the center of musical activity in Europe. There he 
met Mozart and was praised by him. He also met Haydn and studied with 
him for a time. 

Of course, Beethoven was also aware of other things besides music. As a 
young man he lived in an age when nations were beginning to throw off 
the yoke of oppressor governments and to set up their own democratic 
states. This love of democracy and freedom plus the love of nature greatly 
influenced Beethoven when writing compositions. 

In spite of the many praises which were showered upon the composer 
and the success with which most of his music was greeted, Beethoven did 
not have a particularly happy life. His family was a constant source of 
anxiety since they depended upon him to support them. More than that, 
Beethoven at an early age became deaf—deaf in a day when there were no 
artificial aids to hearing. One can imagine what this did to the sensitive 
composer and artist. He could no longer conduct an orchestra, something 
he had done since he was twelve years old. He could no longer play well 
in public since he sometimes played too softly or too loud. But he could 
hear in his mind, so to speak, and so his composing did not suffer. 

It is interesting to note the many types of compositions which Beethoven 
wrote. Of course there are his symphonies, nine of them, and each a great 
work of art. Then there are his sonatas and other compositions for single 
instruments or small groups of instruments. Today most pianists and 
violinists perform his concerti for orchestra and those instruments with as 
great success as they were performed in Beethoven’s own day. He also 
wrote sacred music including a Mass and an oratorio. His opera, “Fidelio,” 
is often performed. 

Beethoven lived to be almost a legend in Vienna. He was loved and 
respected in spite of the fact that his temper was not always even and he 
was sometimes short with people. He died in 1827. 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 


This department belongs to you who teach 
young children. It is your department. You 
can make it whatever you wish. If you have 
any problems concerning your kindergarten 
classes, write them to me and I shall answer 
them either on this page or through personal 
letter. : 

If you like this feature, let us hear from 
you. No problem is too small or insignificant 
for this department. We especially welcome 
the beginning teacher who wants to be started 
right on her career as a teacher of small 
children. If you would rather your name or 
state did not appear in print with your 
question just say so and we shall omit them. 


Since most teachers will find dolls, 
toys, and books streaming into the 
kindergarten during the month of Jan- 
uary, I thought you might like to have 
suggestions for putting these toys into 
educative projects. This is the ques- 
tion I imagine you would write to me 
about it: 

To what advantage can you put the 
treasured Christmas toys that the chil- 
dren bring to kindergarten in January? 

Let us consider this question as a 
project that can be worked out in kin- 
dergarten. A project does not necessarily 
have to be some large unit that takes 
weeks to complete. 

I. Motivations 

The motivation grows out of the de- 
sire of the children to bring their 
“treasured Christmas toys” to kinder- 
garten. When you have said “yes” to 
their questions of bringing their new 
toys to kindergarten, the project is 
launched. 

II. Objectives 

A. General—To help the children. 

1. To develop fuller experiences 
in living. 

2. To develop their interests. 

3. To develop a deeper appreci- 
ation for the toys they received when 
they see that other children have not 
been as fortunate as they were but not 
boasting. 

4. To develop a better under- 
standing that the toys they received 
depended upon the work of many peo- 
ple (Santa Claus’ helpers). 

5. To share their toys with one 
another. 


TREASURED CHRISTMAS TOYS 


6. To express themselves clearly 
when talking about their toys. 

7. To form good habits in taking 
care of their toys. 

8. To co-operate with the group. 

B. Specific—to help each child. 

1. To want to bring a toy to kin- 
dergarten. 

2. To learn about the toy. 

3. To find out any information he 
wants to know about the toy. 

4. To learn how the people that 
make toys help him live a happier 
life. 

5. To understand the need of 
thanking Santa Claus or the person 
who gave him the toy. 

6. To want to give the toy to 
some child who does not have any 
or very many. 

III. Development 

You may have a special day for dolls. 
A tea party for the dolls in the play 
corner or house will intrigue the little 
girls or maybe even a boy. Before they 
enter into this activity, they could all 
line up with their dolls. They will want 
to show their pretty doll dresses and 
cunning bonnets, and to talk about 
their dolls. 

Boys will bring manipulative toys. 
They will consist mostly of war ma- 
chinery. While we used to think that 
children should not bring anything of 
that sort to school, we now realize that 
all children have such toys. What can 
we expect, if the adult world surrounds 
the child with war? Have the children 
form a circle. The boys who bring toys 
will be invited to the center to show 
how their toys work. 

As the children show their toys, talk 
about the objectives outlined above. 
You may think of other objectives. 

IV. Correlated Activities 

A. Sing songs about toys. 

1: “My Christmas Drum,” “Drum 
Motives,” “Drumsticks,” “My Horn,” 
“Horn Motives” from Musical Experi- 
ences of Little Children by Kenagy and 
Arnold (Willis Music Co., Cincinnati, 
1932). 


By YVONNE ALTMANN 
KINDERGARTEN DIRECTOR 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


2. “Dollies,” “Toys, Toys, Toys,” 
from Step a Song by Cumpson (Sim- 
coe Publishing Co., Buffalo, New York, 


- 1930.) 


B. Christmas rhythms on toys could 
be reviewed and new rhythms worked 
out with them. First the children could 
watch the toy being manipulated by its 
owner. Then the child that could best 
imitate the toy would be rewarded by 
the children clapping for him. From 
your collection of rhythms, appropriate 
music could be played while the children 
worked out the rhythm. 

C. Children can draw pictures of 
the toys they brought to kindergarten. 
The best pictures can be put up in the 
room. 

V. Outcomes 

A. Skills in which children become 
more adept. 

1. Thinking and discussing the 
idea of giving and receiving. 

2. Thinking and discussing toys. 

3. Increasing their vocabulary. 

4, Speaking before the group. 

5. Counting the toys brought to 
kindergarten. 

6. The handling of the medium 
used to draw the pictures. 

7. Songs, rhythms, and_ stories 
about “treasured Christmas toys.” 

B. Knowledge—children add to their 
fund of information about: 

1. Toys brought to kindergarten. 

2. The part children play in re- 
lation to the toys. 

3. The-part toys play in relation 
to them. 

4. The people (Santa Claus’ help- 
ers) who made the toys. 

C. Attitudes—children show: 

1. Pride in accomplishments. 

2. Greater interest in the people 
who made the toys. 

3. Consideration for the rights 
of others, courtesy, and self-control. 

4. Recognition of strengths and 
weaknesses in others. 

5. Acceptance of responsibility 
of taking good care of their toys. 
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Second Thought 


Music by Maude Holden 
Words by Alice Whitson Norton 


hate the tan-gles|in my hair said | winsome Nell-ie | Pearl. _ “I+ 


hurts so much to | comb them out I |wish it did-nt|curl. Still 


it I leave the | tan-gles in, I | know be-yond a | doubt, My 


mo-ther won't be proud of me,so|I shall comb them| out. My 


mo-ther won't be proud ot so | I shall comb them | out. a 
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A SNOW FAMILY 





girl 


By YVONNE ALTMANN 


Here are the easy directions for making a snow family—a project 
which all small children will enjoy. There is plenty of motivation 
for such an activity on snowy winter days and the children naturally 
like to make snowmen that will outlast the snow. 


The materials needed are old newspaper, string, paste or scotch 
tape, scissors, bits of yellow, black, and red construction paper, a 
supply of cotton batting, and a pencil. 


To make Mrs. Snow, crush a double piece of newspaper so that 
you will have a head, arms, and body. Take some string and tie it 
around the neck and arms. Cover this newspaper form with some 
of the cotton batting. You may paste it on the newspaper or use 
scotch tape to secure it. If you use the latter method you may then 
use the cotton over again. Draw some buttons on the construction 
paper. Cut them out and paste them on the cotton. Two tiny pieces 
of black paper are needed for the eyes. These may be fastened with 
a straight pin which, in addition, gives the effect of the pupil of 
the eye. Paste another piece of black paper for the nose and a red 
piece for the mouth. Cut tiny pieces of yellow paper any length 
you wish and paste them on the head as hair. 


The double piece of newspaper used in the beginning plus the 
cotton exterior will make a doll about five inches high. 


For the Snow children use just half a single sheet of newspaper. 
The directions for the girl are the same as those for Mrs. Snow. 
Miss Snow wears a red collar and a red bow. She also has a hair bow 
fastened to her head with a pin. 


Start to make Mr. Snow just like Mrs. Snow. Make a black hat 
and paste it on his head. To make him look as though he were 
wearing trousers cut two strips of black paper about 14” wide and 
3” long and paste them as shown at the right. 


Sonny Snow does not have a hat. He is made from a single sheet 
of newspaper. He wears a red bow. 


Many other characters may be added to this family which may 
form the basis for a sand-table project. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The unit outlined on these pages will 
deal primarily with the railroads as an 
industry, one employing thousands of 
persons and one vital to America in 
peace and in war, rather than as a form 
of transportation. Hence we shall be 
concerned with the history of railroads 
only insofar as it shows how var- 
ious developments were perfected so 
that modern railroads may operate 
efficiently. 


APPROACH 

I. Discussion of the problems of mov- 
ing military supplies, etc. 

II. An outgrowth of a unit on trans- 
portation in general. 

III. Stimulation by the fact that many 
railroad activities are carried on in the 
particular community. 

A. This, then, may be an outgrowth 
of a unit on the community. ; 
IV. The result of reading. 

A. Stories. 

B. Current events. 


TEACHER'S AIMS 

I. To instill a respect for the effort, 
initiative, ingenuity, and other quali- 
ties which were necessary to develop 
this industry. 

II. To encourage similar traits among 
her pupils. 

III. To develop proper social attitudes. 
IV. To stimulate creative activities. 
V. To promote ideals of social 
responsibilities. 

VI. To provide meaningful learning 
situations. 

VII. Broaden the 
pupils. 


CHILDREN’S OBJECTIVES 

I. To learn how the railroads operate. 
II. To learn specific things about 
them. 

A. Boys will be interested in the 
mechanical features of railroads such 
as coupling, signaling, etc. 

B. Girls will be interested in the 
methods used to enhance the beauty 
of passenger trains, dining car service, 
etc. 

III. To engage in creative activities. 
IV. To provide the opportunity for 


horizons of all 
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AMERICA’S INDUSTRIES 
the Railroads 


some sort of activity which will engage 
the efforts of every member of the 
class. 


DEVELOPMENT 

When the boys and girls decide that 
they want to study about railroads, a 
class discussion should take place. 
This will begin the solution of the me- 
chanical problems connected with the 


* unit. 


I. What shall a culminating activity 
consist of? 
Il. Appointment of committees. 

A. Correspondence. 

1. Writing to railroad companies. 

2. Writing to state departments. 

3. Writing letters to railroad men 
inviting them to visit the class. 

4. Writing letters asking _ per- 
mission for the class to visit local rail- 
road yards. 

5. Writing invitations to other 
classes and individuals to visit the class 
during a railroad exhibit. 

B. Research committees. 

Divide the work of the unit into 
convenient sections under a committee 
and chairman. These individuals will 
report to the class at suitable intervals 
so that the entire class gets a picture of 
the whole study. They might even 
write out a simple outline of the infor- 
mation gathered so that each pupil may 
have it for his individual notebook. 

C. Exhibit committee. 

D. Bulletin board committee. 

E. Program committee. 

F. Any other committees which ap- 
pear to be necessary. 

III. Decide upon some of the larger 
activities to accompany the unit. 

A. Classroom notebook. 

B. Individual notebooks. 

C. Exhibit. 

D. Excursion. 

E. Talk by a railroad man. 


UNIT CONTENT 
I. History of the railroads. 

A. Development of the steam engine 
by James Watts. 

B. Use of horse-and-wagon “rail 
roads” in English mining operations be- 
fore other power was developed. 





By ANN OBERHAUSER 


1. A similar use in the United 
States. 

C. First locomotives developed. 

1. George Stephenson, an English- 
man, 

a. First in 1825—not successful. 

b. “The Rocket,” 1829. 

2. In the United States. 

a. Peter Cooper — “Tom 
Thumb,” 1830. 

b. Baldwin — “Ironsides.” 

3. Name “locomotive” given by 
French who worked on the problem of 
the steam engine. 

D. Problems connected with me- 
chanical operation of early railroads 
in the United States. 

1. Rails. 

a. At first wooden rails were 
used. These were unsatisfactory be- 
cause they wore too quickly. 

b. Iron strips over the wooden 
rails. These were better but still un- 
satisfactory because they sometimes 
came loose and “snakeheaded” through 
the cars themselves. 

c. Development of modern type 
of rails. Finally they were of iron—pig 
iron, wrought iron, cast iron, then steel. 

2. Types of engines. 

a. At first the boiler stood up- 
right. This proved unsatisfactory. 

b. The boiler next was placed 
in a horizontal position. 

c. Smokestacks were of impor- 
tance also. Since the fuel used was wood, 
much smoke and sparks were emitted 
from the stack. These sometimes set 
fire to the train or to the clothes of 
passengers. “Therefore smokestacks were 
designed to keep the sparks from flying 
about. Note the shape of smokestacks 
on early engine models. 

2. Fuel. 

a. At first wood was used. This 
did not give a hot enough fire and in 
addition the smoke and sparks were 
disadvantages. 

b. Gradually coal came to be 
used. 

3. Linking the cars together and 
stopping the train. 

a. Individual brakes on each 
car was the first method. The cars were 
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linked by chains and a man was seated 
atop each car. At the engineer’s signal 
all operated the hand brakes thus stop- 
ping the train. This was most unsatis- 
factory and adequate safety was not 
thereby insured. 

b. The invention of automatic 
couplers at a later date and of the 
air brake (George Westinghouse) made 
travel much safer. 

4. The cars themselves. 

a. Coaches of the old stages 
were first used. 

b. Gradually new types were 
designed. They had no provision for 
sleeping, heating, or other comforts. 

c. George Pullman invented the 
sleeping car. 

d. Stoves were installed but these 
were not too satisfactory because uni- 
form heat was not achieved. 

5. The size of trains. 

a. Each company had its own 
size for the trains—different distances 
between the wheels. 

b. Therefore, trains of one 
company could not be used on those of 
another company. 

c. An agreement was finally 
reached whereby all used a uniform size 
thus enabling cars to be used on all 
railroads. 

E. Safety on early trains. 

1. The problem of fire—already 
discussed. 

2. The problem of signaling. 

a. There was no way by which 
the engineer could tell if another train 
was coming in the opposite direction 
unless he could see it. 

b. Therefore, trains ran only in 
the daytime. Even so, if visibility was 
poor, there was great danger. 

c. Two later devices for safety 
were the automatic signaling system and 
the telegraph. 

F. Building railroads in the United 
States. 

1. A great many small companies 
were formed. 

2. A large amount of money was 
needed to build long lines. 

3. Such lines were necessary for 
the opening of the west. 

4. The government granted land 
to companies. 

5. Labor was obtained—immigra- 
tion at its heicht during this period. 

6. Engineers worked to solve the 
problems connected with the construc- 
tion of the lines through ‘mountains, 
over rivers, etc. 

IT. Overating the railroads. 
A. Divisions of the endeavor. 

1. The tracks and roadbeds. 

2. Rolling stock and maintenance 
shops. 

a. Locomotives. 


b. Passenger cars (coaches and 
pullman cars plus diners, lounge cars, 
etc.). 

c. Freight cars—box cars, cars 
for livestock, tank cars for oil and other 
liquids, gondolas, hopper cars, refrig- 
erator cars, flat cars, cabooses. 

3. Stations, depots, etc. 

4. Switching yards. 

B. Personnel. 

1. Engineers and firemen. 

2. Conductors, brakemen, etc. 

3. Dining car chefs and waiters. 

4. Mechanics and others to care 
for the trains and to repair them. 

5. Trainmasters and signal oper- 
ators. 

6. Clerks and office employees. 

7. Men to lay new tracks and to 
keep them in repair. 

8. Others—telegraphers, etc. 


-III. How the railroads serve the na- 


tion. 
A. Transport all sorts of freight. 
B. Provide transportation for in- 
dividuals. 
1. Between distant points. 
2. Between large cities and sub- 
urbs (commuters’ trains). 
IV. Progress in development of rail- 
roads. 
A. The United States has more rail- 
roads than any other nation. 
B. New types of locomotives and 
streamlining. 
1. Diesel engines. 
2. Picking up water without stop- 
ping. 
3. New types of materials used in 
the construction of trains. 
a. Aluminum alloys 
b. Stainless steel. 


CORRELATIONS 


Social Studies: Learn about all the 
services that the railroads perform for 
us. Discuss the unifying quality of the 
government regulations concerning rail- 
roads (insofar as the children’s de- 
velopment permits). Discuss the fact 
that because of the railroads and other 
forms of transportation we can know 
other people and other places better. 
Discuss the many types of people who 
are needed to work on railroads. 

Geography: Use a railroad map of 
the United States (also of the continent 
of North America, if one is available). 
Discuss the things that trains of various 
lines carry from certain places. Con- 
sult time tables to note the principal 
rail lines and the auxiliary tines of a 
particular railroad. Make note of the 
rail centers of the United States. Where 
are there the most rail lines? Other 
questions of this sort may be discussed. 

History: What part did the railroads 


play in the development of our coun- 


try? What obstacles were in the way 
of the success of the railroads? What 
part did Buffalo Bill play in the de- 
velopment of the railroads? 

Language: Stories, poems, dialogues, 
etc., should be written during the course 
of the unit. Especially valuable will be 
semi-technical descriptions of some part 
of the railroad which will encourage 
precision in writing and clarity of ex- 
pression, two things for which children 
in the upper grades are ready to learn 
at this time. 

Arithmetic: Use time tables to dis- 
cuss the distance from one city to 
another. Figure the miles covered on 
an imaginary trip decided upon by the 
class. Figure the cost of the trip via 
coach and via pullman. Would this be 
more expensive than other modes of 
transportation (bus and aeroplane) ? 

Health and Safety: What part do 
railroads play in keeping the nation 
healthy? What important foods are 
brought from distant places by the rail- 
roads? What is the importance to 
health of the refrigerator cars? What 
safety measures are taken by railroads? 
Are the railroads safe means of trans- 
portation? What do you think will be 
done in the future to make railroads 
more safe? What safety hazards (to 
others than those riding on trains) are 
presented by the railroads? 

Music: Many songs became popular 
during the building of the railroads. 
Probably the most well-known is “I’ve 
Been Working on the Railroad.” Sing 
this song at an assembly. Sing other 
songs connected with the railroads. 

Art: Design notebook covers. Make 
illustrations showing the development of 
the railroads. Make a Railroad Time 
Line. Make a movie showing the de- 
velopment of the railroad. Make illus- 
trated railroad maps of the United States. 

Other Activities: The class may want 
to decide upon a trip to be taken (an 
imaginary one). They will note the vari- 
ous rail lines to be used during the trip; 
study the cities through which they will 
pass, etc. This will correlate arithmetic, 
geography, ‘social studies, etc., and will 
make a most useful activity. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 

A railroad exhibit will make a fine 
culminating activity and one which the 
entire class may work on during all the 
weeks of the unit. In addition everyone 
will probably want to have some sort of 
an assembly program (pageant, play, 
etc.) which they will make themselves. 
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The illustrations on these two pages are to be 

used as helps for the boys and girls in collecting 
SSS pictures, drawings, original sketches, and so on to 

nip = in develop a history of the railroads in terms of the 
- progress of locomotives. This, of course, is not the 
entire history of the industry; but it does graph- 
ically illustrate the advances which have been made 
in one phase of it. 

In individual and classroom notebooks each pic- 
ture should be accompanied by a brief story or 
description of the particular locomotive. It will 
be well also to have other pictures of contemporary 
railroads in juxtaposition with this illustration. 
Thus, Trevithick’s engine and story might be shown 
with drawings of the wooden rails used at that time. 
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PROGRESSIVE ART 





IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


A CREATIVE APPROACH TO FINGER PAINTING 


INTRODUCTION 

Would-be progressive teachers are 
always anxious to give their children 
every opportunity to work in a variety 
of media. However, some approaches 
are made through a series of “tricks” 
resulting from a misunderstanding of 
the medium. Finger Painting is a good 
example of a misuse of a remarkable 
medium of expression. True finger 
painting involves every part of the body 
that can be utilized for the desired ex- 
pression. In fact, other objects can be 
used, too; a piece of screen wire, a 
leaf from a tree, a sheet of corrugated 
paper, etc. When a medium restricts 
the artist to such limited tools as the 
fingers it is questioned as a good ma- 
terial for free expression. 


A SUGGESTED APPROACH 

Before a child can make a medium 
function at his will, he must »nder- 
stand its limitations and at the same 
time explore its possibilities. Contrary 
to certain concepts, the child is not left 
to discover these facts for himself 
entirely. He observes demonstrations 
given by the teacher and watches others 
work with the medium. He explores 
the possibilities himself. Thus, the child 
is not left alone to trial and error, nor 
is he moulded into following a dictated 
pattern from an adult. He works out 
his problem with classmates and teach- 
er. He experiments and observes. He 
benefits from the experience of others, 
and at the same time discovers certain 
factors for himself. 


CONCERNING THE PROCESS 

Basically, finger painting is a process 
of creating a desired pattern or illustra- 
tion on a sheet of slick paper which has 
been previously coated with an even 
layer of a semi-liquid colored starch. 
Parts of the body as well as other 
objects at hand are used as tools in 
recording the desired expression. 

As part of the body is drawn along 
the coated surface, part of the colored 
starch is removed and the white of the 
paper is exposed. If pressure is ap- 
plied during this “wiping out” process, 
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the full white of the paper appears. If 
the stroke is lightened only part of the 
paper appears and unusual techniques 
result. 


CONCERNING THE MEDIUM 

The material used for finger painting 
is a commercial product available 
through most reliable school-supply 
houses. Is available in a number of 
colors and is offered in jars of various 
sizes. However, teachers and students 
having a limited budget can prepare 
a similar substance themselves. 


CONCERNING THE PAPER 

A smooth and preferably slick paper 
should be used. A soft paper has a 
tendency to stain when the color is 
applied. Roll shelf-paper or enameled 
printing papers are recommended. The 
usual cream manila drawing paper is 
not satisfactory. 


WORKING AREAS 

The paper must be thoroughly wet 
before the color is applied. Some 
teachers use tin pans for this purpose. 
Once the paper is wet it is laid on a 
smooth surface. (If tables with var- 
nished surfaces are used, these should 
be covered with oilcloth so that the 
water will not damage the table top.) 
All of the wrinkles are smoothed out of 
the paper. The paper rests flat and 
sticks to the surface due to the water. 
The colors are near at hand, each still 
in its proper jar. Beginners should 
restrict their first efforts to but one 
color. Advanced workers will see the 
possibility of using more than one 
color. 


PREPARING THE BASIC 
COAT OF COLOR 

A small lump of paint is placed on 
the paper. The fingers and palms are 
used to work the paint over the paper. 
Small lumps are flattened and the color 
worked until it is perfectly smooth and 
creamy. Then the paint is brushed 
evenly back and forth with the fingers, 
Fig. (1). 
PAINTING THE DESIGN 
OR PICTURE 

It is at this point that the artist 
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departs from the traditional concept of 
finger painting. The tool used to create 
the picture is determined by the effect 
desired. Certain strokes can best be 
obtained by drawing the finger across 
the painted surface, Fig. (2). Other 
effects can be obtained by pressing the 
fleshy base of the thumb on the paper, 
Fig. (3). Still again, the knuckles will 
give certain patterns, Fig. (4). The 
wrinkles formed along the edge of the 
hand_by closing the fist give further 
possibilities, Fig (5).- The forearm 
creates great sweeping patterns, Fig. 
(6). The tips of the fingers (finger- 
nails) give fine lines when desired, 
Fig. (7). 

Notches cut in pieces of cardboard 
give lines that cannot be obtained by 
using parts of the body, Fig. (8). A 
piece of corrugated paper creates an 
interesting pattern and distinct texture 
that is at times desired, Fig. (9). 

The beautiful feature of finger 
painting is in the ease with which an 
error can be erased. At any time the 
artist can wipe out part or all of a 
composition by brushing the color over 
the surface as in the preparatory stage. 
Should the color become too dry, a few 
drops of water will bring it back to the 
right consistency. 


DRYING AND STORING 

After a composition is completed it 
should remain (if possible) on the 
table until it is thoroughly dry. If it 
is necessary to move it, the paper can 
be raised and placed on a pad of 
newspapers. 

Usually the finished work of art has 
a tendency to curl once it is dry. To 
restore the original flat quality of the 
paper, place the paper (painted side 
down) on an ironing board and press 
it with a hot iron. The paper flattens 
out immediately. 

Finger paintings should never be roll- 
ed when being stored. The paint is a 
coating resting on the surface of the 
paper, and unlike other media, does not 
become part of it. Thus, if the paper is 
rolled the paint may crack or peel away 
from the surface. 
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A WINTER SURPRISE 


By THELMA MORELAND 


One winter day, Greta, a little girl of Norway, started out with a jug of 
sweet country cream for her grandmother, who lived in the valley. She 
danced gaily along the mountain paths, kicking the sparkling snow and 
enjoying the wild beauty of the fiords, the glaciers, and waterfalls which 
dot the countryside. But the jug of cream became very heavy and the 
little girl stopped to rest. 

Soon a small boy came scampering along, pushing a starkstotting 
which looks like a kitchen chair on steel runners and which is quite 4 
common mode of travel in the rural districts of Norway. The small boy 
was Eric, Greta’s cousin. 

“Eric, I am taking Grandmother some cream,” said the girl. “Look, 
I am still far from the village and I am so tired. May I ride a bit?” 

“Jump on,” shouted the boy. “I am going to Granny’s, too.” 

So Greta mounted the starkstotting and away they darted; Eric with 
one foot on a steel runner and pushing with the other foot. Greta held 
tightly to her jug of cream as they skimmed across the rough snowy paths. 

Soon they reached the village and Grandmother’s cottage. 


“Granny, I have brought you cream,” said Greta. 

“Granny, I have brought you Greta,” said Eric. 

“You are good children and shall have toast and tea. Come, let us 
open the jug of cream for the tea,” said Granny. 

But when she opened the jug, she found butter instead of the cream! 
Yellow golden butter! I wonder why? 
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Here is a rousing story for older boys 
and girls—especially boys! Hannibal’s 
Elephants is the tale of Agenor, the 
assistant keeper of the elephants that 
made the long march with the Car- 
thagenian army across the Pyrenees, 
the Alps, and finally the Apennines. It 
is based on solid historical fact but the 
engrossed reader will see only how 
armies even in olden days were much 
like our own in principle; made up of 
infantry, artillery, cavalry, supply de- 
partments, and many other divisions. 
The reader will get an insight into a 
phase of history which, though thrill- 
ing, has always before been couched 
in the precise phrases of the scholarly 
historian. 

And the story is thrilling! The inter- 
est is in what happens to old Scarbas, 
the head keeper, young Agenor, Hanni- 
bal, the crafty General Bisbo, and all 
the rest. Because of these adventurous 
happenings it will be difficult for the 
reader to put down the book and if a 
teacher is using it as a read-aloud story 
we are certain she will be teased to 
read longer than she intends to and that 
the class will eagerly await each story- 
telling period. 

The style is crisp and understand- 
able; the illustrations are attractive: 
the whole, a most fascinating volume. 

(Longmans, Green & Co.—$2.25.) 

American Caravan by Frances Frost 
is a book full of surprises. The journey 
of the Pettigrew family, “happily Inc.” 
as the author says, through the states 
of the union is old in most felicitous 
verse. That is the first surprise, al- 
though not totally unexpected since the 


author is a well-known writer of verse. 
But it is a rebus and that provides rol- 
licking fun for everybody. Of course, 
the rhythm must come out right and if 
an automobile is pictured, is it “car” 
or “auto”? So you can see that boys 
and girls will have fun figuring it out. 

While the story is obviously written 
for children of the intermediate grades 
(the children in the story are eight 
and ten) we are afraid that they will 
not be able to read all of it without help. 
The vocabulary is somewhat more ad- 
vanced than that level, although the 
point of view is just right for this age 
group. However, it is our opinion that 
not much of the delight of the book will 
be lost if the children cannot read a 
word or two here and there. A more 
important criticism is that some of the 
illustrations in the rebus may not be 
immediately apparent to children. 

But, in spite of these minor points, 
American Caravan is certainly one of 
the gayest, most rollicking, and original 
books of the season. And, by the way, 
it really is an excellent introduction 
to the geography of the United States. 

(Whittlesey House—$1.75.) 

Fun With Clay by Joseph Leeming is 
a craft book that is practical. It is 
practical first because clay is an easy- 
to-obtain craft material. It can be used 
in all grades. The directions for def- 
inite objects are precise and illustrated 
with excellent drawings. More than 
that, the various ways to work with clay 
are demonstrated and their suitability 
for different projects is outlined, Decor- 
ating methods are discussed simply and 
emphasis is placed on those which re- 


quire little extra expense or operations. 
There are some designs given but in 
general the book tries to leave that 
phase of the proceeding to the creative 
talents of the individual. 

All in all, Fun With Clay is a book for 
teachers’ classroom use and for their 
personal hobby development. 

(J. B. Lippincott—$2.00.) 

You may remember the success which 
greeted the publication of Little Picture 
Geography of the United States and 
Little Picture History of the United 
States. A somewhat similar, although 
differing greatly in the handling of the 
subject, book is What and What-Not, a 
picture story of art, by Kay Peterson 
Parker. The history of art is told in 
terms of the uses of art in architecture, 
with suitable departures when necessary. 

Two children, whose uncle is an arch- 
itect and whose grandmother owns a 
Victorian mansion, learn from their 
uncle how all the act forms from that 
of the cave man on through the ages 
were combined in the Victorian house. 
This entails explanations of Egyptian, 
Grecian, Roman, Medieval art. The 
story points out how each age had art 
to suit its own needs and beliefs and 
that to usurp this art for our own age 
is not the thing to do. We must, the chil- 
dren’s uncle tells them, formulate our 
own art (especially in architecture) to 
function best in our society. 

Bringing this last fact before the chil- 
dren has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages, It makes children who read the 
book think in original terms but it also 
takes away from that objectivity which 
should be present in a discussion of the 
history of art. The author, however, is 
not primarily interested in history but 
rather in the story of the uses to which 
art products have been put throughout 
the ages. 

The book suffers from the fact that 
there is no color used (although all the 
drawings are excellent). It is difficult 
to see the beauty of many of the works 
of the Renaissance when they are re- 
duced to black and white drawings. 

Children in the intermediate and 
upper grades should enjoy this book. 

(Houghton Mifflin Co.—$2.00.) 
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FREEDOMS 


(Continued from page 25) 


Finding, in each soul’s design, 
A pattern of this heavenly fire. 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” (three- 
part chorus, three stanzas). 


NARRATOR: 


Some worship through service and 
treasure, 
And some, in faith, raise a song; 
Some praise His love beyond measure, 
Others fear punishment for wrong. 


One man searches, amid scrolls and 
keys, 

For proof that His birth has occurred. 

Another prays humbly, on bent knees, 

And counts his beads with each 
word. 


But each, in his inmost soul, 
Worships the God of his choice. 

Creator, Master, Friend—His role 
In every life finds a voice. 


“The Way of the Lord”’™® (boys’ 
chorus with one or two incidental solos. 
four stanzas). 

“IT Am Your Church” 
(speech solo). 

“Ave Maria!” by Mascagni* (girls’ 
chorus). 

“A Litany for Children” by F. O. Ivy’ 
(speech choir). 


(Anon.)* 


“Holy, Holy, Holy” by Dykes” 
(three-part chorus. two stanzas). 
NARRATOR: 


Such a sanctuary we own, 
Such rights are ours, today. 

Of all the world, we alone, 
Have had this right, alway. 


Whatever one’s faith or creed, 
Whatever one’s service or song, 

Americans share hatred of greed 
And grieve over human wrong. 


Then let our voices in unison ring, 
Americans, wherever you are. 

Pray that God, in His mercy, may bring 
Our loved ones home from the war! 


“The American Prayer” by Stock 
Rose” (unison chorus). 

“Till the Victory is Ours” by Leah 
Gale® (speech choir). 


NARRATOR: 
Then encourage our Freedom of 
Speech, 


And work for abundance for all; 
Freedom from Fear is within every 
man’s reach, 
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If each will hear and heed God’s 
call. 
“Taps”—army bugle call” 
part chorus). 


(three- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY (Music) 


1. “Reveille” in Complete Instructive 
Manual for Field Trumpet and Drum 
by Safranet (Carl Fischer, New York) 
also in Bugle Calls of Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps arranged for piano by C. 
Wallis (Boston Music Co.) 

Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 15, 18, 22, 25, 
in America Sings (Robbins Music Corp., 
799 Seventh Avenue, New York). 

1l. “Sung at Harvest Time” Inca 
melody) in Songs of Many Lands (Ginn 
and Co., New York.) 

12. “Thanksgiving Song” in Songs 
of the Child World (John Church Co., 
New York). 


13. “Russian Harvest Hymn” in Pro- 
gressive Book Four (Silver Burdett Co.). 
Also contains 4, 6, 8. 

14. In Music of Many Lands and 
People (Silver Burdett). 
tains, 4, 9, 10, 16, 17, 22. 
15. In National 4-H Club Song Book 
(C. C. Birchard and Co. Boston, Mass.) . 
Also contains 4, 5, 6, 9, 22, 27. 

18. In Music Hour, Book Three (Sil- 
ver Burdett) and in Music Every- 
where (C. C. Birchard and Co.). 

19. In Music Hour, Book Five, (Sil- 
ver Burdett) and in We Sing (C. C. 
Birchard and Co.) 

23. In Music, the Universal Language 
(Silver Burdett). 

24. A vocal setting of the famous “In- 
termezzo” published in sheet music by 
Carl Fischer, Inc. 

26. Published in sheet music by 
Mutual Music Society, Inc., 1270 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

21. In Laurel Music-Reader (C. C. 
Birchard and Co.) 


2, 20 available in sheet music. 


Also con- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY (Speech) 


1. In The Indian’s Book by Natalie 
Curtis. Also in High School Anthology 
of World Literature (Laidlaw Bros., 
Chicago). 

2. In Junior Arts and Activities, No- 
vember 1943 (Vol. 14, No. 3). 

Nos. 3 and 4 are found in many places. 
5, 6, published by the United Presby- 
terian Board of Administration, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

7. In Children’s Activities, November 
1942. 

8. In Prayers for Children (Simon 
and Schuster, New York). 








MUSIC 


(Continued from page 13) 


first-hand information received through 
the mail in answer to their letter writ- 
ing to living musicians, music publishers, 
etc. 


4. Culmination plans, time limit for 
written reports, and goals are set up 
by the entire class for the activity 
program. 


INTEGRATION WITH 
CURRICULUM 


Arithmetic: Cost of musical edu- 
cation for a month, year, etc., of a 
particular instrument (use pupils’ ex- 
periences in their music lessons for 
examples); cost of instruments for a 
complete orchestra, a section of the 
orchestra (brasses, for example); cost 
to -an orchestra sponsor for one con- 
cert, series; the average income from 
a night’s performance of a symphony 
orchestra, band, etc. (data and prices 
to be obtained from data through letter 
writing, research, and _ investigation, 
personal contacts, etc.) ; cost of a radio 
broadcast with a celebrity; etc. 


English: These include written and 
oral English reports using their own 
expressions and words. The teaching of 
note taking becomes most significant 
and necessary. For biographical sketch- 
es of composers, importance of the 
particular composer’s contribution to 
music, original poetry, have the chil- 
dren write letters to artists or mem- 
bers of an outstanding orchestra. For 
the instruments the children include 
origin, changes to the present if any, 
how long it takes to build, materials 
used, etc., letter writing to music com- 
panies, etc., for firsthand information, 
original poetry, etc. 


Reading: Reading lessons are built 
around the unit from sets of books for 
the slow groups. The excellent readers 
use library books, clippings, and other 
reading references for their lessons. 
Research and investigation is done 
through reading. 


Spelling: Vocabularies are enriched 
and increased by the addition of new 
words found during the study. 


Creative activities: Class and in- 
dividual scrapbooks are made. Mock 
radio broadcasts are presented from 
original scripts written by the class 
from authentic facts they find. Mem- 
bers of the class take turns arranging 
the bulletin boards with clippings, pic- 
tures, etc.. contributed by themselves. 
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We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be 
helpful and interesting to teachers. One 
dollar will be paid for each contribution ac- 
cepted. Send yeur ideas and suggestions 
for this page to Teacher’s Corner, Junior 
Arts and Activities. 


SAND-TABLE SUGGESTIONS 
By BESSIE ANDERSON 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

The following miscellaneous suggestions are 
appropriate for the winter season. 

Blocks of paraffin can be used as floating 
cakes of ice or to build igloos in an Eskimo 
scene. 

Paper spread over with melted paraffin 
and sprinkled with artificial ice or snow while 
the paraffin is still warm makes good icy 
or snowy backgrounds. 

To make an icy-looking castle, use boxes of 
various sizes. Oatmeal boxes make good 
turrets and towers. Cut the doors and win- 
dows. Spread a mixture of salt, flour, and 
water (such as is used in making relief 
maps) over the outside, sprinkle with ar- 
tificial ice or snow, and let dry thoroughly. 











Use small Christmas-tree bulbs inside the 
castle. Use cotton or artificial snow for the 
ground. Place small evergreen trees of 
various sizes in the yard. Children love a 
display like this and will work hard to make 
and brings things to make it more effective. 

Modeling clay can be used for so many 
things: figures, animals houses, huts, wagons, 
windmills, boats, and dikes. 


@ 
OUR MOVIE CAMERA 
By MILDRED ANDERSON 
POLK, NEBRASKA 

Believing that more knowledge is gained 
through the eyes than any other way and 
that children love movies, the pupils and 
myself made a movie camera. 

This was made from a wooden box. Cur- 
tains were made so that they might be pulled 
when necessary. 

The work was drawn or pasted on a roll 
of wall paper. This paper was fastened by 
means of two round sticks placed at the top 
and bottom of the box and rolled with a little 
crank placed on one of the sticks. 

This was first used in our sixth-grade read- 
ing class to illustrate the story of The King 
of the Golden River by John Ruskin. The 
illustrations for this story were all made by 
freehand sketches. 

We next used the “movie” to carry out a 
geography project on cotton. One of the 
pupils had brought a cotton plant to school 
and we had watched it grow. We found pic- 
tures of the various phases or stages of cot- 
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ton growth and of the cotton textile industry. 
If a particular picture could not be found, 
it was illustrated by a freehand sketch. 
Many phases of different subjects were 
handled in this manner. Much interest was 
manifested and the facts were taught in a 
most interesting and worth-while manner. 


s 
HELPERS 
By RUTH K. KENT 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Here are some things which even the 
smallest children can do to help their country 
during wartime. Teachers will find that 
youngsters want to have a part in patriotic 
activities and these will prove good motivat- 
ing projects. 

(1) Children should eat all the food on 
their plates. There are many children in the 
world who need food so it must not be 
wasted. 

(2) Children may sweep broken glass from 
the streets (under the supervision of adults) 
so that it will not harm tires. The removal 
of dangerous objects such as glass from 
sidewalks is also useful in that it will help 
persons from having accidents. 

(3) Children may help keep their neigh- 
borhood looking neat and clean. This is 
important since fathers and mothers are 
busy and there is a shortage of community 
helpers to do this. 

(4) Children should themselves be care- 
ful when crossing the streets. Accidents are 
especially to be avoided now when doctors 
are so busy. 

(5) Children can pray for peace. 


= 
PICTURE FILE PROJECT 
By GRACE M. LIKE 
MONROE CITY, INDIANA 

When school opened in September the 
children of all grades became interested in 
collecting pictures from magazines, books, 
and newspapers; so it was decided that we 
make a picture file for our school. The 
pictures were brought in by the boys and 
girls from the first to sixth grades inclusive. 
We studied these pictures from the stand- 
point of color, line, and form; choosing those 
to be included on the basis of good points. 
They were mounted on gray construction 
paper by the boys and girls in the sixth 
grade. We found a large box to file them 
and placed them in alphabetical order. 

The boys and girls enjoyed looking for 
these pictures. It was surprising to know 
what the children observed in these pictures. 

Any teacher wishing to do a project of this 
kind will find it very valuable and helpful 
as the children get a better appreciation of 
pictures. 





This is a partial list of our subjects: ani- 
mals, autumn, army, Bible, birds, circus, 
dolls, design, famous men, famous paintings, 
fruit, home life, holidays, Indians, music, 


patriotic pictures, Pilgrims, pottery, school, 
spring, summer, trees, vegetables, winter. 


+ 
AN ARITHMETIC GAME FOR 
PRIMARY GRADES 
By JEANNETTE B. ROSENFELD 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

The following game is merely suggestive. 
The simplicity of it appeals to children and 
it may be used with endless variety by the 
ingenious teacher. 

The teacher sketches two or more trees 
on the blackboard. On each tree she places 
a number with a plus or minus sign. Below 
she makes a number of arrows each with a 
number. (See illustration.) 


QQ 
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Then she points alternately to the arrow 
and to the target. If the correct answer is 
given by a child he is considered to have 
“hit the target.” 

The object of the game is to hit the target 
as many times as possible. The child having 
the most “hits” wins the game. If the class 
has been divided into teams, the one with 
the most “hits” wins. 


& 
LEARNING NEW WORDS 
By ETHEL MILLER 
BAXTER, PENNSYLVANIA 

In the middle grades, pupils often find 
words which should be in their vocabularies 
but with which they are unfamiliar. These 
words can be made a part of the children’s 
everyday diction if they are looked up 
in the dictionary, discussed, used in sentences, 
dramatized (depending upon the nature of 
the word, of course), then copied into a pupil- 
made booklet for new words. To make it 
more alluring to the children, cut the pages 
and cover in the shapes of animals, leaves, 
flowers, or other objects. The teacher should 
aim to use these ‘words in her conversation 
with the children, and with the pupils to re- 
view them from the book on various occasions. 

‘e 
“LET’S READ MORE” NOTES 

Because Grace E. King’s “Let’s Read More” 
dees not appear in this issue of the magazine, 
we are listing the Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tions for January which we are sure she would 
have included. 

Gregorio and the White Llama by Laura 
Bannon (boys and girls 6-8); Two Young 
Corsicans: A Boy and His Colt by Anna Bird 
Stewart (boys and girls 9-11); The Secret 
Spring: A  Mystery-Romance for Young 
People by Emma Atkins Jacobs (older girls, 
12-16); The Aviation Dictionary for Boys and 
Girls edited by Leslie E. Neville (older boys, 
12-16). 
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LISTING ALL MATERIAL CONTAINED IN THESE FIVE ISSUES 


A 
ACTIVITIES 
A New Family, p, 38, 9-44 
Christmas Doll Fair, p. 7, 12-44 
Concerning Art Appreciation, p. 38, 11-44 
Functional Picture Exhibits, p. 38, 10-44 
Junior Red Cross Helps Others, p. 34, 11-44 
Motivating Number Work in the Primary 
Grades, p. 20, 9-44 
Treasured Christmas Toys, p. 29, 1-45 
Activities in the Kindergarten, p. 29, 1-45 
Activities in Oklahoma, unit, p. 15, 9-44 
Activities in Wood, see department each 
month 
Adobe Homes in Yuma Land, story, In- 
dians, p. 30, 10-44 
After the Halloween Party, poem, p. 6, 10-44 
AIR 
Easy Science Experiments, p. 26-27, 10-44 
apa Man (The), story, project, p. 19, 


AME RICA’S INDUSTRIES 
tailroads, unit, p. 32, 1-45 
Steel, unit, Pp. 32, 9-44 
ANIMALS 
Kangaroo Rat and the Jumping Mouse 
(The), p. 27, 11-44 
Our Friends the Squirrels, unit, p. 15, 
10-44 
Safety and the Hoary Marmot, inside 
front cover, i 5 
Squirrel (The), p. 16, 10-44 
AKITHMETIC 
December Seatwork, p. 15, 12-44 
Learning Numbers, p. 23, 9-44 
Motivating Number Work in the Primary 
Grades, p. 20, 9-44 
Number Work Game, p, 22, 9-44 
Seatwork, p. 21, 9-44 
Seatwork, p. 36, 11-44 
ART 
Christmas Decorations, p. 22, 12-44 
Christmas Cards, p. 33, 11-44 
Concerning Christmas Gifts, p. 38, 12-44 
Creative Approach to Finger Painting 


(A), p. 38, 1-45 

How to Make Rag-Doll Marionettes, p. 
28, 11-44 ’ 

Introduction to Mechanical Drawing 
(An), p. 37, 1-45 

Mock Tapestry, p. 12, 10-44 

New Family (A), project, p. 38, 9-44 

Paper Sculpture, p. 40, 11-44 

Picture Project, p. 12, 1-45 

Squirrel (The), p. 16, 10-44 

Stained-Glass Windows, Christmas Cards 
. 21, 12-44 

Storybook Peep Show, p. 35, 11-44 

Using Steel Designs in Art, p. 37, 9-44 

See also crafts, design, projects, dio- 
ramas 


Asters, song, p. 24, — 


Beethoven, oats ‘oe p. 28, 1-45 

BIOGRAPHY 
Beethoven, Ludwig van, p. 28, 1-45 
Rolivar, Simon, cover design, 1-45 
Carver, George Washington, p. 28, 9-44 
Columbus, Christopher, p. 18, 10-44 
Copernicus, Nicolaus, p. 23, 12-44 
David, cover design, 12-44 


Field, Eugene, A Eugene Field Day, p 
29, 9-44 

Heroic Sacajawea, p. 44, 10-44 

Joan of Are, cover design, 9-44 

Kosctusko, Thaddeus, cover design, 11-44 


Kosciusko—Patriot, p. 44, 11-44 : 
Massachusetts Hall of Fame, p. 16, 1-45 
Sacajawea, cover design, 10-4 
Williams, Roger, p. 19, 11-44 
BIRDS : ; ; 
From New Zealand—the Kiwi Bird, in- 
side front cover, 9-44 
On Land and Water—the Frigate-Bird., 
inside front cover, 10-44 
Penguin Direction Game, p. 21, 
Penguin Thrift Bank, p. 22, 1-45 
Penguin Unit (A), p. 20, 1-45 
Bolivar, Simon, cover design, 1-45 
Book Marks. pn. 37, 11-44 
BOOK WEEK 
Heroes in Rooks, unit, p. 30. 13-44 
Tell It to the Judge, p. 15, 11- 
Building a Playhouse, unit, p. 7 
BUTTONS 
Buttons for Gifts, p. 28-29, 12-44 
Who Made the Button? p. 28, 12 
c 


1-45 


Calendars, p. 14, 1-45 
Cnever, George Washington, p. 28, 9-44 
CHARTS 
Gather Milkweed Floss for Victory, p. 19, 
9-44 
Railroad Chart (A), p. 36, 1-45 
Steel Chart (A), p. 36, 9-44 
Telegraph Chart (The), p. 16, 11-44 
Uses of the Telegraph, p. 17, 11-44 
CHRISTMAS 
Christmas Doll Fair (A), p. 17, 12-44 
Christmas Tree (The), poem, p. 3, 12-44 
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Gifts, poem, p. 6, 12-44 
Junior Red Cross Helps Others, project, 
p. 34, 11-44 
Lamps for Christmas, p. 14, 12-44 
Poems for Christmas, p. 16, 12-44 
Santa’s Ride, song, p. 13, 12-44 
Shoe-Shine Kit, p. 14, 11-44 
See also crafts, art, project, poems, plays 
Christmas Basket (A), p. 27, 12-44 
Christmas Cards. p, 19, 12- 44 
Christmas Greens — Nature Facts About 
Christmas, p. 37, 12-44 
Choco Indian Hospital (A), p. 36-37, 10-44 
CITIZENSHIP AND PATRIOTISM 
Building a Playhouse, p, 7, 9-44 
Constitution Day Diorama, p. 40, 9-44 
Fire Prevention Week, poster, p. 26, 11-44 
First Day of School, poem, p. 6, 9-44 
Freedoms Live Forever (The), pageant, 
p. 24, 1-45 
Gather Milkweed Floss for Victory, p. 19, 
9-44 
G. I. Christmas (A), play, p. 34, 12-44 
Going to School, poem, p, 30, 9-44 
History of Our Navy (The), p. 19, 10-44 
ie sr Red Cross Helps Others, p. 34, 
1l- 
Let’s Be Thankful, poster, p. 26, 11-44 
Milkweed at War, unit, p. 18, 9-44 
Navy Notebook (A), p. 20-21, 10-44 
New Family (A), p. 38, 9-44 
Our First Lady, Statue of Liberty, story, 
p. 35, 11-44 
Patriotic Ghost (The), play, p. 22, 10-44 
Penguin Thrift Bank, p. 22, P45 
Praise God and Our Fathers, song, p. 23, 
11-44 
Question Answered (A), poem, p. 30, 9-44 
Second Thought, song, p. 30, 1-45 
sa oy for Safety, patriotic poster, p. 27, 


Thrift—Butlder of America, poster, p. 
1-45 


was Stamp Christmas Cards, p. 32, 12-44 
Clothespin Dolls, p. 11, 12-44 
Clothespin Flowerpot, p. 21, 12-44 
Cod Fishing DisplaY Chart, p. 17, 1-45 
COLUMBUS DAY 
Columbus, Christopher, p. 18, 10-44 
Fourteen Hundred and Ninety-Two, song, 
p. 24, 10-44 
Communication Highlights, p. 25, 10-44 
Company, poem, p. 44, 11-44 
Concerning Christmas Gifts, p. 38, 12-44 
Constitution Day Diorama, p. 40, 9-44 
Copernicus, Nicolaus, p. 23, 12-44 
Cornhusk Dolls, p, 14, 10-44 
CRAFTS 
Book Marks, p. 37, 11-44 
Buttons for Gifts, p. “2 12-44 
Christmas Basket (A), 27, 12-44 
Clothespin Dolls, p. 11, Pied 
Clothespin Flowerpot, p. 21, 12-44 
Cornhusk Dolls, p. 14, 10-44 
Czechoslovakian Craft, p. 23, 1-45 
Dolls of Wood and Cloth, p. 12, 12-44 
Gift for Father (A), p. 21, 12-44 
Gift for Mother (A), p. 33, 12-44 
Halloween Haircuts, p. 31, 10-44 
How to Make Rag-Doll ta P. 
28, 11-44 
Letter Holder (A). p, 21, 12-44 
Modeled Nativity Scene (A), p. 9, 12-44 
Old-Fashioned Sampler (An), p. 12, 11-44 
Paper Dolls, p. 10, 12-44 
Penguin Thrift Bank, p. 22, 1-45 
Picture Holders, p. 27, 12-44 
Rhythm Band Instruments, p. 26, 12-44 
Santa Claus From an Old Light Bulb, 
nm. 21. 12-44 
Snow Family (A), p. 31, 1-45 
Toothpick Necklace, p. 27, 12-44 
See also art, design, projects, woodwork- 
ing 
Creative Approach to Finger Painting (A), 
p. 38, 1-45 
Czechoslovakian Craft, p. 23, 1-45 
D 


David, covern design, 12-44 

December Seatwork, p. 15, 12-44 

DESIGN 
Christmas Cards, p. 19, 12-44 
Halloween Decorations, p. 17, 10-44 
King Arthur, notebook cover, p. 32, 11-44 
Penguin Direction Game, p. 21, 1-45 
Pilgrim Costumes, p. 10-11, 11-44 
Thanksgiving Decorations, p. 22, 11-44 
Thanksgiving Spelling Book, p. 21, 11-44 
Using Steel Designs in Art, p. 37, 9-44 
See also art, crafts, posters, projects, 

woodworking 

Development of Steel, p, 35, 9-44 

DIORAMAS 
Constitution Day Diorama, p. 40, 9-44 
Haensel and Gretel, p. 25, 11-44 

DOLLS 
Christmas Doll (The), poem, Pp. 16, 12-44 
Christmas Doll Fair (A), p. 7, 12-44 
Clothespin Dolls, p. 11, 12-44 

Cornhusk Dolls, p. 14, 10-44 
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Dolls of Wood and Cloth, p. 12, 12-44 
How to Make Rag-Doll Marionettes, p. 
28, 11-44 
Paper Dolls, p. 10, 12-44 
zB 


Easy Science Experiments, p. 26-27, 10-44 
Eight Arms for the Octopus, inside front 
cover, 11-44 
Entertainment Helps, see department each 
month 
Enter the Moon, poem, p. 30, 9-44 
Eskimos, Keeping Warm in the Far North 
and in North America, p. 10-11, 1-45 
Eugene Field Day (A), play, p. 29, 9-44 
2 


Field, Rs A Eugene Field Day, play, 
DY. » 9- 
Fire Prevention Week, poster, p. 23, 10-44 
First Day of School, poem, p. 6, 9-44 
FISH AND MARINE LIFE 
Cod Fishing Display Chart, p. 17, 1-45 
Bight Arms for the Octopus, inside front 
cover, 11-44 
ee en and Ninety-Two, song, p 
France, map, p. 9, 10-44 
Freedoms Live Forever (The), pageant, 
p. 24, 1-45 
From New Zealand—the Kiwi Bird, inside 
front cover, 9-44 
From the Editor’s Desk, see department 
each month 
Functional Picture Exhibits, p. 38, 10-44 
Fun in Little Things, poem, p. 30, 9-44 
FURNITURE 
Lamps for Christmas, woodworking 
project, p. 14, 12-44 
Pilgrim House, p. 9, 11-44 
Playhouse Furniture, project, p. -* Br 44 
Future Moths and Butterfiles, p. 26, 


GAMES 
Learning Numbers, p. 23, 9-44 
Number Work Game, p, 22, 9-44 
Penguin Direction Game, p. 21, 1-45 


ie as Yd Party and Program (A), p. 


44 
—- Milkweed Floss for Victory, p. 19, 
GEOGRAPHY 
Activities in Oklahoma, unit, p. 15, 9-44 
Land and History of France (The), unit, 


p. 7, 10-44 
Little Visit to Guatemala (A), story, p. 


28, 10-44 
eg Fascinating Neighbor, story, 
p. 13, 


Progress in Massachusetts, unit, p. 15, 1-45 
Scotch School Days, poster story, p. 31, 9-44 
G. I, Christmas (A), play, p. 34, 12-44 
Gift for Father (A), p. 17, 12-44 
Gift for Mother (A), p. 33, 12-44 
Gingerbread Man, poem, p. 16, 12-44 
Going to School, poem, p. 30, 9-44 


Haensel and eee p. 25, 11-44 
HALLOWEE 
— , ae Party, poem, p. 6, 
Halloween Decorations, p. 17, 10-44 
Halloween Haircuts, p. 31, 10-44 
Halloween Spook, poster story, p. 29, 


10-44 
Novelties and Decorations, woodworking, 
40, 10-44 


Patriotic Ghost (The), play, p. 22, 10-44 
Hanging the Mistletoe, play, p. 36, 12-44 
HEROES IN ACTION 

David, cover design, 12-44 

Joan of Arc, cover design, 9-44 

Sacajawea, cover design, 10-44 

Simon Bolivar, cover design, 1-45 

Thaddeus Kosciusko, cover design, 11-44 
Heroes in Books, unit, np. 39, 11-44 
Heroic Sacajawea, p. 44, 10-44 
History of Our Navy (The). pv. 19, 10-44 
History of Railroads—A Notebook, p. 34-35, 


1-45 

How Children Lived in Pilgrim Times 
unit, p. 7. 11-44 

How the Telegraph Works, unit, p. 15, 11-44 

How to Make Rag-Doll Marionettes, p. 
28, 11-44 


I 
INDIANS 
Abode Homes in Yuma Land, story, p. 
30, 10-44 
Choco Indian ee f+, p. 36, 10-44 
Heroic Sacajawea, p. 44, 10-44 


Indians of Oklahoma (The), p. 17, 9-44 

Jungle Indians, unit, p. 32. 10-44 

Sacajawea, cover design, 10-44 

Sand Table of Jungle Indians, p. 34, 10-44 
INDUSTRY 

America’s Industries—the Railroads, unit, 

p. 32, 1-45 
America’s Industries—Steel, unit, p. 32, 


(Continued on page 48) 
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GETTING READY FOR FEBRUARY PROGRAMS 


By GLADYS JACKSON 


February is the month of St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, Lincoln’s and Washington’s 
birthdays. A patriotic program is the 
most suitable to plan—and the easiest! 
As the school lessons have much to do 
with Lincoln and Washington; they 
should be planned to utilize poems, 
stories, and history facts that the chil- 
dren will enjoy working into programs 
and will naturally remember better. 

Children of any grade enjoy making 
a movie of the life of either president 
or illustrating a valentine story. If 
their pictures are done in very bright 
colors and outlined with black they can 
be shown to quite a large group. Boys 
and girls also like to write their own 
plays. If you have a P.T.A. meeting, 
something along this line would be en- 
joyed by all—especially by the mothers 
of those children who were responsible. 
This is a very good way to get some 
mother who hasn’t been doing so to 
come to P.T.A. 

There are any number of old and 
loved patriotic songs. At your music 
shop you will find several popular num- 
bers. Have you had your children sing 
the last stanza of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner”? It is a very good stanza to 
recite or sing and expresses our national 
feeling better than the always-sung first 
stanza. 

The following are drill and exercise 
suggestions: 

(1) During an art period your 
pupils may make flags of every land 
of a suitable size for use in a drill. 
Have them work out a drill and end in 
a line at the front of the stage and 
recite or sing “There Are Many Flags 
in any Lands” (Songs for Every Pur- 
pose and Occasion, Hall and McCreary 
Co., Chicago, 1938). 

(2) Most little girls have white 
pleated skirts or their mothers will be 
willing to make them. Have them wear 
petticoats made with a fitted yoke from 
the waist to just below the hips. At 
the hips join two ruffles, one red and 
one blue. The petticoat complete should 
be just a little shorter than the outer 
skirt. The girls should wear blouses 
of the same color—red, white, or blue. 


They march onto the stage, whirl, march | 


to the front, whirl, etc. By doing var- 
ious figures between the _ whirls, 
dizziness can be avoided. A waltz is 
better than a march tune for this type 
of drill. 

(3) Boys can do effective drill work 
too. They love to pretend to be service 
men. If they have service outfits they 
will be happy to parade in them. If 
not, they look well in dark trousers, 
white shirts with a red band worn Sam 
Browne fashion, Flags that are just 
right for drill work may be borrowed, 
usually, from your local American 
Legion. 

(4) A very attractive and not too 
difficult exercise is to have your pupils 
form a huge flag with large cards. Your 
pupils should be arranged so that they 
march on the stage and form a rectangu- 
lar group with the shorter children in 
the front row and the others graduated 
in height behind. Each child should 
carry behind him his card to form part 
of the flag. When all are on the stage 
a very good exercise is to have each 
pupil recite a fact concerning the use 
or history of our flag. After that they 
raise their cards and hold them above 
their heads and together so that they 
form a large flag. “Let’s Bring New 
Glory to Old Glory” is a beautiful song 
for them to sing or have your best 
singer give as a solo. 

The cards for the flag should be fig- 
ured this way: Determine the width 
and depth of the stage area to be used. 
Now determine the number of pupils 
in the drill. Allow a space one foot 
square for each as a minimum. Each 
card (made from corrugated paper 
boxes) is one foot square or as large as 
the space allotted each pupil in the drill. 
The number of stripes should be divid- 
ed into the depth to get the width of 
each stripe. The blue field is not quite 
half the width and not quite half the 
length of the entire flag. Plan the 


coloring so that when the children hold 
their cards up side by side, row by row, 
they will form a flag. Crepe paper or 
enamels would be the most inexpensive 
(Continued on page 46) 





FREE Music Catalog 


Over 1300 Standard, Classical and Teaching Pieces 
for piano, violin and voice in the World Famous 
McKinley Sheet Music and Book Editions... 
the teachers’ standard for nearly half century. 
Write today tor FREE Catalog. Dept. 4641 


McKINLEY PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
1507 East 55th Street, Chicago 








PLAYS PLAYS PLAYS 


New plays for all grades. Free catalog. 
A small fee covers the cost of a copy of 
the play and the privilege of produc- 
ing it. 
Merry Mimes Play Service 
Gertrude P. Weaver, Director 
287 Blenheim Rd., Columbus 2, Ohio 























IDEAS for the entire 
year! Interesting class 
Projects, easy te do, 
with step-by-step di- 
rections — widely 
varied, up-te-the- 
minute subjects. 
PROBLEM AND 
IDEA PORTFOLIOS: 
No. 1—Elementary 
No. 2—Advanced 
Only $1.00 each 
Dept. JA-3 


THE AMERICAN f CRAYOW COMPANY 
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CRAFT GUILD 


“The House of All Crafts” 
COMPLETE HANDICRAFT SERVICE 


Beads —— Archery — Artboard — 
Glass — Felt — Fibre Cord — 
Leatherette — Plastic — 


Metal Tapping Sets — Art Stone 

W oodburners—Balsa—Block Printing — 
Feathers—Clicks—Link Belts—Tools — 
Fittings — Artwood — Pottery — Rafhia — 
Indian Lore — Craft Books and all — 
kinds of instruction aids. 


Write for free Catalog 
2666 NORTH HALSTED ST. 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 














TWELVE 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES OF 


ANIMALS 


Everyone Should Know 


Beaver, Elephant, Giraffe, Kangaroo, 
Lion, Panther, Polar Beer, Rabbit, Rein- 
deer, Rhinoceros, Squirrel and Tiger. 

Each animal, attractively and accurate- 
ly drawn, will aid in teaching nature 
study, social studies, geography. Can be 
used in any grade. Adaptable. 

You may obtain your set of these help- 
ful pictures for only 


30c postpaid 


Write Today 
Because of the extra bookkeeping in- 
volved, we cannot accept charge orders. 
Remittance must accompany each order. 
Stamps accepted. 


The Jones Publishing Co. 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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FOR 
BETTER 
RESULTS 


in Reading and Spelling. 


—USE— 


PHONIC LINGO, 


For Grades 1 and 2. Contains 36 
pupils’ cards, a master card and cut-up 
card, each playing card having 24 
single-letter or simple two-letter blends. 


PHONIC LINGO, 

| ee (Postpaid) $1.50 
For grades 3 to 6, or rural ungraded 
schools. (N.B. This set is also known 
as PHONIC BINGO, giving splendid re- 
sults in thousands of classrooms.) 36 
pupils’ cards, a master card, and cut-up 
card, each playing card covering 48 
initial consonant sounds. 


Remittance should accompany orders for 
less than $5.00. 


Sold on money-back guarantee. 


THE KING COMPANY 


Dept. JA. 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, IL 














(Advertisement) 
WINDOW CARDS 


for 
ProcraMs, PLays, ATHLETIC EVENTS 


In advertising school events, something is 
needed to catch the eye and hold the atten- 
tion. This the window cards in colored sand 
will do. There are twenty bright attractive 
colors. The sparkle of colored sand holds 
the attention. It catches the eye because it 
is different. It is something entirely new. 
It is not at all like hand lettered or printed 
window cards. 


FOOTBALL 





ON 


AT 


For lettering, a set of shading or lettering 
pens will add greatly to the speed. For large 
letters use the wider pens. Fill the pen with 
glue thinned until it will spread with the pen. 
Pour the sand on immediately before the 
glue has time to dry. 


For instructions and materials, address 


E. P. GETCHELL, Valley City, N. Dak. 
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USING PROJECT 


MATERIAL 


(Continued from page 3) 
posters, blackboard decorations, etc. 
'e 
The authentic Czech designs (“Czecho- 
slovakian Craft,” page 23) are excellent 
for embroidery stencils, notebook dec- 
orations, for adding color to classroom 
furniture and the like. Incidentally, 
the jewelry discussed on that page also 
may be made from stiff cardboard, if 
obtainable. 
e 
After reading “A Snow Family,” 
page 31, did the thought strike you, 
that interesting figures for other seasons 
of the year might be made with a 
newspaper base. For example, colonial 
ladies could be made by covering the 
newspaper with figured cotton (adding 
peplums of plain-colored material) . 
‘e 
“An Introduction to Mechanical 
Drawing,” page 37, is presented to give 
older boys especially a feel for the 
precision necessary in working in draft- 
ing classes in high school. The war 
has shown the vast necessity for such 
work, so boys will probably be eager 
to undertake such a project. 








JANUARY 14-31 








ENTERTAINMENT HELPS 


(Continued from page 45) 
coloring. Should you have a few odd 
pupils, have them do the reciting or sing 
the song. 

The following are plays or books of 
material that are suitable: 

Valentine Hearts by Jean Ross 
(Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago, 25c), is 
a one-act play requiring about 30 min- 
utes and 9 to 15 characters, most suit- 
able for upper grades. The play is 
written in rhyme and concerns the prob- 
lem of giving the valentines “hearts.” 


Costuming is required. 


The Knight of the Funny Bone and 
Other Plays for Children by Frances 
Cavanah (Walter H. Baker Co., Boston, 
60c) contains the play, “The Knight 
of the Funny Bone,” which is a very 
clever valentine play. 20 minutes and 
60 or more characters. Included in 
this book is a play for each month of 
the school year. 

Peppy Plays for Boys and Girls by 
Grace Sorenson (The Noxthwestern 
Press, 2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, 
60c) contains “George Washington’s 
Picture” (3 girls and 3 boys) and “Two 
Kinds of Valentines” (7 girls and 1 
boy). Both plays are for upper-grade 
children. 

Best Primary Plays (J. S. Latta & 
Son, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 40c) has “The 
Conscience Elf’ (2 boys and 2 girls). 
This playlet is short and could be used 
any month. 

Special Patriotic Programs by Noel 
Flaurier (The Northwestern Press, 75c) 
has material for Washington’s and Lin- 
coln’s birthdays, Columbus Day, Flag 
Day, and Constitution Day. There are 
6 plays and pageants for this month 
requiring from 6 to any number of 
characters. Best for upper grades. 

Patriotic Entertainments for Children 
(J. S. Latta & Son, 40c) includes reci- 
tations, dialogues, exercises, plays, 
musical numbers, drills, and tableaux. 
A good book for mixed grades. 





“LISTENING HOUR” NOTES 


This month, because we have includ- 
ed an index for the past five issues, we 
found it necessary to omit “The Listen- 
ing Hour.” However, it will occupy 
its usual spot in the February issue. 

Here are a few random notes which 
may be helpful. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
announces another in the series of 
movies about the Caribbean lands. This 
one is called “Central America” and is 
designed for use in the upper grades 
as well as in the high school. Further 


information may be obtained by writ- 
ing the organization at 1841 Broadway, 
New York 23. 

The March of Time is now being 
especially edited for use in schools, The 
rentals of the movies are very low and 
discussion outlines have been prepared 
as an additional service. The current 
series of these programs emphasizes 
social studies and geography. For fur- 
ther information write to The March of 
Time, 369 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17. 
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Every child will love the delightful adven- 
tures of Rolito, a chubby little Mexican boy. 
Each chapter in this unique book integrates 
common Spanish words, with pronuncia- 
tions and definitions, into the English text. 


-“~=With music that has a genuine Mexican lilt, 


stories that give authentic descriptions of 
“fife in Mexico, and thoroughly entrancing 
illustrations ‘by-Russell Patterson, including 


LEEDS 


pictures to color, ‘Rolito"’ is designed to 
give even the youngest child a taste of 
another language, another country and its 
music, 





To add to the enjoyment and usefulness 
of this book, Frank Luther, famous singer 
of children's songs, has recorded all the 
songs and stories of ‘‘Rolito" in a new 
Decca album. 
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(Continued from page 44) 


Cod Fishing Display Chart, p. 17, 1-45 
Development of Steel, p. 35, 9-44 
Uses of the Telegraph, p. 17, 11-44 
Who Made the Button? unit, p. 28, 12-44 

In the Arctic It’s the Northern Diver, in- 
side front cover, 12-44 

Introduction to Mechanical Drawing (An), 
p. 37, 1-45 

Iron in the U. S., map, p. 34, 9-44 


J 
Jigs and Fixtures, woodworking, p. 14, 9-44 
Joan of Arc, cover design, 9-44 
Jungle Indians, unit, p. 32, 10-44 
Junior Red Cross Helps Others, p. 34, 11-44 


zx 
Kangaroo Rat and the Jumping Mouse 
(The), p. 27, 11-44 
Keeping Warm in the Far North and in 
North America, notebook, p. 10-11, 1-45 
Keeping Warm in Winter, unit, p. 7, 1-45 
King Arthur, notebook cover, p. 32, 11-44 
Kosciusko—Patriot, p. 44, 11-44 
Kosciusko, Thaddeus. cover design, 11-44 


LG 
Lamps for Christmas, woodworking, p. 14, 
12-44 
am eae Mistery of France (The), unit, 
p. 1 4 
LANGUAGE 
Seatwork, p. 9, 1-45 
Source of Classroom magerenee Material 
—the Newspaper, p. 18, 11-44 
Thanksgiving Spelling Book, p. 21, 11-44 
Words We Know, p. 9, 9-44 
Learning Numbers, game, p. 23, 9-44 
Let’s Be Thankful, poster, p. 26, 11-44 
Let’s Read More, see department each 
month 
Letter Holder (A), project, p. 21, 12-44 
Letters Through the Ages, t p. 30, 
12-44 
Listening Hour, see 
month 
LITERATURE 
Eugene Field Day (A), play, p 
Heroes in Books, unit, p. 30, 
Let’s Read More, see department each 
month 
King Arthur, notebook cover, p. 32, 11-44 
Storybook Peep Show, p. 33, 11-44 
Tell It to the Judge, play, p. 13, 11-44 
Unit on Haensel and Gretel (A), p. 28, 
10-44 
Little Pine Tree (The). poem, p. 16, 12-44 
Little Visit to Guatemala (A), story, p. 
28, 10-44 


department each 


mu 
Make a Place for Music, p. 25, 9-44 
_— the Most of a Music Period, p. 13, 
0-44 
MAPS 
France, p. 9. 10-44 
Iron in the U. S., p. 34, 9-44 
Massachusetts, p. 18, 1-45 
Oklahoma, p. 16, 9-44 
Product Map (A), p. 11, 10-44 
Massachusetts Hall of Fame, p. 16, 1-45 
Merry Visitor (A), poem, p. 16, 12-44 
Mexico—Our Fascinating Neighbor, story, 
p. 13, 9-44 
Milkweed at War, unit, p. 18, 9-44 
Mock Tapestry, p. 12, 10-44 
Modeled Nativity Scene (A), p. 9, 12-44 
Mother’s Christmas Present, story, p. 41, 
12-44 
Motivating HussSer Work in the Primary 
Grades, p, 20, 9-44 
MTISIC 
Reethoven, Taidwig van, p. 28, 1-45 
Listening Hour, see department each 
month 
Music—the Universal Language, unit, p. 
12, 1-45 
Rhythm Band Instruments, p. 26, 12-44 
Rhythm Band in the Second Grade (The), 
24, 12-44 
Teaching Musie in the Grades, see de- 
partment each month 
N 


NATURE STUDY AND SCIENCE 
Carver, George Washington, p. 28, 9-44 
Christmas Greens—Nature Facts About 
Christmas, p. 37, 12-44 
Copernicus, Nicolaus, p. 23, 12-44 
Easy Science Experiments, p. 26-27, 10-44 
Future Moths and Butterflies, p. 26, 9-44 
Hanging the Mistletoe, play, p. 36, 12-44 
How the Telegraph Works, unit, p. 15, 
11-44 
Tron in the U. S., map, p. 34, 9-44 
Little Pine Tree, poem, p. 16, 12-44 
Milkweed at War, unit, p. 18, 9-44 
Snowflakes, poem, p. 16, 12-44 
Song for November, poem, p. 6, 11-44 
Thunder, poem, p. 30. 9-44 
What Makes the Snow Come Tumbling 
Down, story, p. 27, 1-45 
See also animals, birds, fish and marine 
life 
Navy Notebook (A), p. 20-21, 10-44 
New Family (A), activity, p. 38, 9-44 
Notebook Cover, p. 18, 12-44 
Novelties and Decorations, woodworking, 
p. 40, 10-44 
Number Work Game, p. 22, 9-44 
o 


Old-Fashioned Sampler (An), p. 11, 9-44 
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On Land and Water—the 
inside front cover, 10-44 
Our First Lady, story, p. 35, 11-44 
Our Friends the Squirrels, unit, p. 15, 10-44 
Outdoor Movie (An), p. 11, 9-44 
P 


Frigate-Bird, 


Paper Dolls, p. 10, 12-44 
Paper Sculpture, project, p. 40, 11-44 
Patriotic Ghost (The), play, p. 22, 10-44 
Penguin Direction Game, p. 21, 1-45 
Penguin Thrift Bank, p. 22, 1-45 
Penguin Unit (A), p. 2u, 1-45 
Picture Holders, p. 27, — 44 
Picture Project, p. 12, 1-45 
Pilgrim Costumes, p. 10-11, 11-44 
Pilgrim House (A), p. 9, ree 44 
Pioneer Christmas, story, p. 24, 12-44 
Playhouse Furniture, p. 10, 9-44 
PLAYS, PAGEANTS, PROGRAMS 
Christmas in the Kindergarten and First 
Grade, p, 20, 12-44 
Communication Highlights, p. 25, 10-44 
Entertainment Helps, see department each 
month 
Eugene Field Day (A), p. 29, 9-44 
Freedoms Live Forever (The) p. 24, 1-45 
G, I. Christmas (A), p. 34, 12-44 
Hanging the Mistletoe, p. 36, 12-44 
Patriotic Ghost (The), p. 22, 10-44 
Tell It to the Judge, p. 13, 11-44 
Thanksgiving Party and Program (A), 
p. 20, 11-44 
POEMS 
After the Halloween Party, p. 5, 10-44 
Christmas Day, p. 16, 12-44 
Christmas Decorations, p. 16, 
Christmas Doll (The), p. 16, 
Christmas Presents, p. 16, 12-44 
Christmas Tree (The), p, 3, 12-44 
Christmas Tree Angel, p. 16, 12-44 
Company, p. 44, 11-44 
Enter the Moon, p. 30, 9-44 
First Day of School, p, 6, 9-44 
Fun in Little Things, p. 6, 9-44 
Gifts, p. 6, 12-44 
Gingerbread Man, p. 16, 12-44 
Going to School, p, 30, 9-44 
Little Pine Tree (The), p. 16, 12-44 
Merry Visitor (A), p. 16, 12-44 
Question Answered (A), p. 30, 9-44 
Snowflakes, p. 16, 12-44 
Song for November, p. 6, 11-44 
Thanksgiving Turkey, p. 31, 11-44 
Thunder, p. 30, 9-44 . 
Winter Play, p. 6, 1-45 
POSTERS 
Fire Prevention Week Poster, p. 23, 10-44 
Halloween Spook, p. 29, 10-44 
Let’s Be Thankful, p, 26, 1 
Pioneer Christmas, p. 25, 1 
Scotch School Days, 
Silence for Safety, p. 2 
Thrift—Builder of America, 
Winter Surprise (A), p. 40, 
Poster Story, see department each month 
Praise God and Our Fathers, song, p. 23, 
11-44 
Product Map (A), p. 11, 10-44 
Products of France. p. 10, 19-44 
Progress in Massachusetts, unit, p. 15, 1-45 
Progressive Art in Progressive Schools, 
see department each month 
PROJECTS 
Alphabet Man (The), p. 19, 1-45 
Choco Indian Hospital (A), p. 36, 10-44 
Cod Fishing Display Chart, p. 17, 1-45 
Gather Milkweed Floss for Victory, p. 
19, 9-44 
History of Railroads. p. 34-35, 1-45 
Junior Red Cross Helps Others, p. 34, 
11-44 
Massachusetts Hall of Fame, p. 16, 1-45 
Mother’s Christmas Present, p. 42, 12-44 
New Familv (A), p. 38, 9-44 
Notebook Cover, p. : 
Outdoor Movie, p. 11, 9-44 
Pilgrim Costumes, p. 
Pilgrim House (A), p. 9, 
Playhouse Furniture, p. 10, § 
Product Map (A), p. 11, 10-44 
Sand Table of Jungle Indians, p. 34, 10-44 
Santa Stand-Un (A). p. 27, 12-44 
Souvenirs of the Playhouse Unit, p. 12, 
9-44 
War Stamp Christmas Cards, p. 32, 12-44 
See also art, crafts, design, dioromas, 
posters, woodworking 


Question Answered (A), poem, p. 30, 9-44 


Railroad Chart (A), p. 36, 1-45 

Rhythm Band Instruments, p. 26, 12-44 

Rhythm Band in the Second Gr ade (The), 
p. 24, 12-44 


Sacajawea, cover design, 10-44 

Safety and the Hoary Marmot, inside front 
cover, 1-45 

Sand Table of Jungle Indians, project, p. 
34-35, 10-44 

Santa Claus From an Old Light Bulb, 
project, p. 21, 12-44 

Santa's Ride, song, p. 13, 12-44 

Santa Stand-Up (A), project, p. 27, 12-44 

Scotch School Days, poster story, p. 31, 9-44 

Seatwork, p. 21, 9-44 

Seatwork, p. 36, 11-44 

Seatwork, p. 9, 1-45 

Second Thought. song, Pp. 1-45 

Sending Mail—Time Pm “ 31, 12-44 


Shoe-Shine Kit, woodworking, p. 14, 
Silence for Safety, poster, p. 27, 9-44 
Snow Family, project, p. 31, 1-45 
Snowflakes, poem, p. 16, 12-44 
Song for November, poem, p. 6, 11-44 
SONGS 
Aster, p. 24, 9-44 
— Hundred and Ninety-Two, p. 24, 
Praise God and Our peas, p. 23, 11-44 
Santa’s Ride, p. 13, 12-44 
Second Thought, p. 30, 1-45 
Sonres | of Classroom Reference ators 
the Newspaper (A), p. 18, 
Souvenirs of the Playhouse Unit, Project, 
p. 12, 9-44 
Squirrel (The), project, p. 16, 10-44 
Stained-Glass Windows, project, p. 21, 12-44 
Steel Chart (A), p, 36, 9-44 
STORIES : 
— Homes in Yuma Land, p. 80, 4 
-44 
Alphabet Man (The), p. = 1-45 
Halloween Spook, p. 29, 10-44 
—. Visit to Guatemala (A), 
0-44 
Mexico—Our 
13, 9-44 
Mother’s Christmas Present, p. 41, 12-44 
Pioneer Christmas, p. 24, 12-44 
Scotch School Days, p. 31, 9-44 
What Makes the Snow Come Tumbling 
Down, p, 27, 1-45 
Winter Surprise (A), p. 40, 1-45 
Storybook Peep Show, project, p. 16, 11-44 


Pp. 28, 
Fascinating Neighbor, p. 


? 
Teacher’s Corner, see department each 
month 
Teaching Music in the Grades, see depart- 
ment each month 
Telegraph Chart (The), p. 16, 11-44 
Tell It to the Judge, play, p. 13, 11-44 
THANKSGIVING 
Let’s Be Thankful, poster, p. 26, 11- ss 
Novelties and Decorations, woodw 
p. 40, 10-44 
Praise God and Our Fathers, song, p. 23, 
Thanksgiving Decorations, p, 22, 11-44 
Thanksgiving Party and Program (A), 
p. 20, 11-44 
Thanksgiving Spelling Book, p. 21, 11-44 
Thanksgiving Turkey, poem, p. 31, 11-44 
ee of America, poster, p. 26, 
Thunder, poem, p. 30, 9-44 
Toothpick Necklace, project, p. 27, 12-44 
Uv 


UNITS 
Activities in Oklahoma, p. 15, 9-44 
——7 Industries—the Railroads, p. 
2, 1-45 
America’s gee egg p. 32, 9-44 
Building a Playhouse, p. 7, 9-44 
Christmas Doll Fair (A), p. 7, 12-44 
Heroes in Books, p. 30, 11-44 
History of Our Navy, p. 19, 10-44 
How Children Lived in Pilgrim Times, 
p. 7, 11-44 
How the Telegraph Lg ey p. 15, 11-44 
Jungle Indians, p. 32, 9- 
Keeping Warm in Winter, D. 1-45 
Land and History of France trhe). p. 7, 
10-44 
Letters Through the Ages, p. 30, 12-44 
Milkweed at War, p. 8, 9-44 
Music—the Universal Language, p. 13, 1-45 
Our Friends the Squirrels, p, 15, 10-44 
Penguin Unit (A), p. 20, 1-45 
Progress in Massachusetts, p. 15, 1-45 
Unit = Haensel and Gretel (A), p. 24, 
11-44 
Who Made the Button? p. 28, 12-44 
Uses of the Telegraph, ASM, p. 17, 11-44 
Using Steel Designs in Art, p. 37, 9-44 


Ww 
War Stamp Christmas Cards, p. 32, 12-44 
What Makes the Snow Come Tumbling 
Down, story, p. 27, 1-45 
Who Made the Button? unit, p. 28, 12-44 
Williams, Roger, p. 19, 11-44 
Winter Play, poem, p. 6, 1-45 
Winter Surprise (A), poster story, p. 40, 1-45 
WOODWORKING 
Calendars, p. 14, 1-45 
Dolls of Wood and Cloth, p, 12, 12-44 
Gift for Father (A), p. 17, 12-44 
Jigs and Fixtures, p. 14, 9- 44 
Lamps for Christmas, p. 14, 12-44 
Letter Holder (A), p. 21, 12-44 
Novelties and Decorations, p. 40, 10-44 
Pilgrim House (A), p. 9, 11-44 
Playhouse Furniture, p. 10, 9-44 
Shoe-Shine Kit, p. 14, 11-44 
Words We Know, p. 9, 9-44 
WORK MATERIAL 
December Seatwork, p, 15, 12-44 
Learning Numbers, p. 23, 9-44 
Notebook Cover (A), p. 18, 12-44 
Number Work Game, p. 22, 9-44 
Penguin Direction Game, p. 21, 1-45 
Seatwork, p. 21, 
Seatwork, p. 36, 
Seatwork. p. 9, 1-45 
Words We Know, p. 9, 9-44 
World Citizens, see department each 
month 


k 
Your Bookshelf, see department each month 

















This attractive drawing—full color scratchboard work. in Justrite Drawing Ink— 
demonstrates a new technique which Tom Dolan has developed for Burton Browne 
Advertising. The illustration is the fourth in a series of ads created for Hallicrafters, 
Manufacturers of short wave radio equipment. 


This method is a new departure from the conventional 


use of water colors for 
four color process. 


Desiring more brilliant tones, Mr. Dolan worked instead with 
Justrite Colored Drawing Inks, applied by brush, and used a knife for cutting. 


Justrite Drawing Ink comes in India Black and twenty-two vibrant waterproof 
tlors. If you wish to know more about Tom Dolan’s technique, write Dept. 3-C. 
Louis Melind Company. 362 W. Chicago Ave.. Chicago. and you will be sent full 


details. alone with a chart showing the Justrite line of colored ink. 


LOUIS MELIND COMPANY 


Hallicrafters is the world’s largest exclusive 
manufacturer of short wave radio communica- 
tions equipment. * Today, Hallicrafters is en- 
gaged in war production only . . . the first 
exclusive manufacturers of short-wave radio 
equipment to receive the Army-Navy Pro- 


duction Award for the fifth time. 


BUY MORE BONDS! 








This beautiful and helpful set of large wall charts 
will be a real inspiration to your students. It gives 
practical methods for learning to draw with ink. 
There are dozens of new techniques which you can 
demonstrate with the charts which were prepared 
especially for your use by James Montgomery Flagg, 
Ruth VanSickle Ford, Arthur L. Guptill, M. Vaughn 
Millbourn, Nick Nichols, Don DeFano, Bonnie May 
Ness, Ann Orndorff, and others. 


The set will be sent Free and Postpaid to instructors writing 
for same on a school letterhead mentioning the name of 
their drawing ink dealer. Price to all others is $2.50 per set. 





Due to the general paper coiu- 
dition this offer may soon 
have to be withdrawn... 


declare it to be the greatest drawin i 
. 7] Write today! Address 
ink discovery in over half a century. 
DEPARTMENT 3-B 


Have you tried the new non-caking 
Justrite Drawing Ink? Over 84% 
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362 W. CHICAGO AVE., CHICAGO 
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